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~ Study of Negro. Life 
and History Is 


1. Organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1915. 

8. Brought out the first number of THz JourNaL or Nzoro His- 
tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has yuplished this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


_ To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
- Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
_ Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 
i ed scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, J. 
Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 





~ ne directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
It has extended the circulation of THe Journau or Necro His- 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It has published twenty volumes of articles and documents 
_ giving facts which are generally unknown. 
. It has produced twenty-five monographs on Negro life and 
history. 
It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
‘munities toward the Negro. 
t has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
> which have been made accessible to the public in the 
of Congress. 





co had ten young men trained for research in social science 
ee eee. 
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Five Ways To HELP Tuis CAusE: 


Subscribe to the JouRNAL 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing on the 
Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his family 
history 














$30,000 NEEDED 


ELP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 

on Negro life and history. Our efforts, at present, 
are restricted to what we are able to induce interested indi- 
viduals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world, and 
the story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more ex- 
pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
taking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the 
efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $30,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary-Treasurer is bonded. 





| 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Although no longer assisted by any of the large foun- 
dations the Association with its limited income has con- 
tinued to grow and expand its sphere of influence. 
Throughout the past twenty years, the celebration of 
which takes place in Chicago on the ninth of September, 
the work has steadily developed. The Association has 
carried forward with meager means what it did during 
its early years when it depended almost altogether on 
the financial support of the founder and director of the 
organization. The financial statement of the Secretary- 
Treasurer herein given speaks for itself with respect to 
the fiscal year closing June 30, 1935. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1934, TO JUNE 30, 1935 
RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 


Subscriptions .... 





soe $1,219.50 OIE ci ccsiccsscecssecccas $ 800.00 





Memberships .... 552.75 PRIN ssaacedsiccascssens 2,005.37 

Contributions . 2,358.43 Stenographic Service 1,481.00 

Publications 642.00 Traveling Expenses.... 123.20 

Sundry Income ........ 50.27 WN. asoeaistivacsecstonciate 275.00 

History Prizes .....00... 225.00 

IIE. sascarisasanenssnssons 85.77 

Sundry Expenditures 105.54 

$4,822.95 $5,200.88 

Balance on hand July Balance on hand June 

Ma AOE wikcidaceessieos 1,325.94 TD. Suv ddniscepassertisonndine 948.01 

Grand Total .............. $6,148.89 $6,148.89 


The total income of the Association for this period, 
amounting to less than seven thousand dollars, is much 
less than it was during the years when the foundations 
freely granted sums for research. Yet when it is taken 
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into account that the amount thus raised has come chiefly 
from the impoverished Negro element of the United States 
it must strike the observer as a fine demonstration of 
selfhelp. Because the foundations during the depression 
have had to discontinue some of their benefactions, and 
because the Association is fearlessly opposed by certain 
‘*pro-racial or interracial’’ workers for the race, the Ne- 
groes deeply interested in their past have redoubled their 
efforts to support the work in giving now more than ever 
before in the history of the undertaking. This, of course, is 
still a small amount. Yet if the Negroes can give seven 
thousand dollars to such work during these troublous times 
they can easily give fifteen thousand dollars when things 
are normal, and this will support a moderate research 
program as well as maintain the Journat or Necro His- 
tory. Toward this as a goal the Association will strive. 

The Association could have a larger income if it formed 
some of the attachments which boards and foundations 
often exact to control agencies. Recently the Director with 
the advice of the Executive Council refused an offer of 
five thousand dollars a year presented with such condi- 
tions. The Director has always taken the position that to 
do the work of this organization with scientific objectivity 
and to restrict it to the special field in which it has served 
efficiently the management must continue untrammelled. 
To swerve from this course might bring the Association 
to the position of producing history to order. The treat- 
ment of the past of the Negro does not require more ex- 
tensive writing but less of what has been dictated by prop- 
aganda. There should be more of that writing which re- 
sults from actual research. The Association will continue 
in this fashion at its post of duty as it has been conceived 
and is now being performed. Rather than diverge from 
this chosen way it would discontinue the effort and de- 
clare the task ended. In this way only can the truth of 
the past be revealed and the generations unborn be prop- 
erly enlightened. 








Go 
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ANNUAL REporRT OF THE DIRECTOR 


RESEARCH 


The Director has stimulated research in various parts. 
Instructors and students in graduate schools in this coun- 
try and Europe have frequently called upon him for guid- 
ance in the field and such assistance has been freely given 
both by mail and by visits to and from persons and in- 
stitutions thus concerned. Among these should be men- 
tioned Mr. M. Brachwitz of Berlin, Germany; M. Pierre 
de Lanux, of Paris, France; and Miss Alice Werner, of 
England. Special studies begun by Europeans have been 
somewhat upset by the unsettled state of affairs in both 
Italy and Germany, but it is still believed that the pro- 
jected studies of the Negro in the European mind will be 
completed at an early date. The researches into the past 
of Spain and England have resulted in the publication of 
‘‘Some Attitudes in English Literature’’ and ‘‘ Attitudes 
of the Iberian Peninsula.’’ 


In Europe where the Director spends about three 
months annually in the furtherance of research with re- 
spect to the Negro definite tasks have been undertaken 
and are going forward. The special study of the natives 
of Africa has progressed satisfactorily with the accumu- 
lation of valuable data, some of which will soon be com- 
piled and put into literary form. This task has been fa- 
cilitated by the purchase of practically all works on Africa 
considered useful to the staff of the Association. Renewed 
contact with European scholars has greatly aided the staff 
in grasping what we know about the so-called Dark Con- 
tinent and how we know it, and what we do not know about 
that land and why we do not know it. From Europe it has 
been possible to reach an additional number of intelligent 
Africans who have been educated sufficiently to appreciate 
their own background and to write thereupon scientifically. 

This greatly increased body of facts and observations 
has delayed but at the same time enriched the work en- 
titled the African Background Outlined or Handbook for 
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the Study of the Negro. This work was once reported as 
finished, but additional information at the last hour com- 
pelled an amplification of the work to cover aspects which 
in recent years have become more relatively important. 
Instead of being restricted to such phases as history, lit- 
erature, art, and religion, the work as it is now being 
printed will embrace much of diplomacy and economic im- 
perialism. The first part of the work, as formerly stated, 
however, is a narrative dealing with the past and present 
in Africa from the point of view of the modern historian 
who visions a whole world, while the second portion of the 
volume is an effort to outline for schools and clubs the ac- 
tual courses now in demand in many circles. 

In taking up problems in American History the Associa- 
tion has been equally attentive. Some assistance has been 
given Mr. Thomas H. Posey in the revision of his Negro 
Citizen of West Virginia. Similar guidance has been given 
Mr. EK. D. Preston in his study of the early history of Edu- 
eation in the District of Columbia. The results of his first 
effort will appear as an article in the October issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF Necro History. The most important task of 
all was assisting Mrs. Maud Cuney Hare in the arrange- 
ment and compiling of the data she has collected in the 
study of Negro Musicians and Their Music. This 
book is now being published by the Associated Publishers 
as a volume supplying a long-felt need of an account of 
the achievements of Negroes in a sphere in which they 
are probably at their best. This work, however, is not 
restricted in its treatment to American Negroes. It deals 
with the artists of this type of all times and all places. 

At present the Director is engaged in making available 
in readable form brief biographical sketches of African 
Heroes and Heromes, those who defied the Kuropeans and 
made the last stand for their native land. This task has 
been exceedingly difficult because of the bias found in the 
sources available in Europe. The natives themselves did 
not always preserve their own records, and those who did 
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wrote in languages and dialects with which the average 
European or American is not familiar. These African char- 
acters, then, are seen only through eyes of the foreigner 
whose attitude was that of contempt for any native who 
did not willingly accept his religion or political domina- 
tion. Only by approaching these historical figures nega- 
tively through European sources can the truth be re- 
vealed, and then only in scattered fragments which make 
the path of the investigator rather difficult. The present 
study of the Negro from the point of view of ethnology 
and anthropology throws little light on the natives them- 
selves except to prove in ‘‘Nordic’’ fashion how those in 
advance of the backward tribes ‘‘took over their cul- 
ture’’ from the Caucasian in some mysterious manner 
which has no foundation in things factual. 

The Research Department has been concerned also in 
the matter of local research in special communities. As 
the purposes of the Association unfold themselves from 
year to year various communities become interested in 
doing in their respective spheres what the Association has 
endeavored to do as a nation-wide task. Schools, churches, 
and fraternities have become more _history-conscious. 
These agencies have begun to appoint actual historians 
who are paid to engage in research with respect to the 
past of the institutions concerned; and some of them, work- 
ing in cooperation with the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History or under the supervision of the 
Director, have produced reports and volumes of consider- 
able value. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The Educational Work of the Association has shown the 
usual growth without any particular change in the plans 
carried out. Schools visited and assisted have proceeded 
along various lines, clubs have continued to extend their 
efforts into neglected aspects of the life and history of the 
Negro under the guidance of the Association, and young 
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people’s religious societies have tended to incorporate into 
their annual outlines much more of the treatment of the 
past of the Negro than what has been heretofore cus- 
tomary. These recent endeavors indicate devoting longer 
periods and doing more systematic work than has been 
usual with those who first directed attention this way. Not 
many extensive plans have been made to take up this 
work, but by giving more attention to it from year to 
year it has become a larger interest of the institutions 
which thereby supply the Association a wider field. 
Through clubs the Association has done much in adult 
education. The needs of these circles differ somewhat 
from those of the schools. Members of clubs desire ready 
information but often of a serious and important kind. 
Such organizations have to be encouraged to go directly 
to the point at issue for the enlightenment earnestly desired 
to fill a want experienced in the life of mature and busy 
people. In rendering such groups assistance the Associa- 
tion has had to be careful not to suggest too brief treat- 
ment while avoiding at the same time the long drawn-out 
story by which the patience of the adult may be taxed. In 
some cases, of course, the Association has missed fhe 
mark, but in most instances the seekers thus organized 
have been properly taken care of by a member of the staff 
or by some friend cooperating with the Association. The 
Association does not claim to be omniscient or omnipotent 
in this field, but as a rule the staff can help almost any 
student thus concerned or direct him to some one who can. 
The fact that the young people’s religious societies have 
become so history-conscious as to take up the study of the 
Negro is evidence of the growth of the educational work 
of the Association. The Association in this case, however, 
has always endeavored to proceed wisely in guiding the 
efforts of the youth in the churches. The management has 
ever borne in mind that any attempt to substitute alto- 
gether the secular for the spiritual would result in failure. 
While encouraging such young people to study the Ne- 
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gro the staff has always suggested those aspects of the 
history of the race which articulate with the religious 
work already outlined. The History of the Negro Church 
is fraught with stories of men and movements which well 
illustrate the great Christian virtues emphasized in re- 
ligious circles. Leaders of these groups are learning to 
draw more frequently upon this new and interesting data 
which, so closely connected with the youth thus trained, 
serves them as an ennobling and inspiring force. Preachers 
thus inclined are beginning to take into consideration this 
new literature now being made available, and improvement 
in their sermons has been generally noted in the most 
advanced centers of thought. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Of Negro History Week little needs to be said, and yet 
this annual celebration must be recorded as the most pop- 
ular effort ever made by the Association. Persons who 
have never heard of the Association as such and are un- 
acquainted with the career of the founder have neverthe- 
less heard of and felt the impulse of Negro History Week. 
Nothing initiated in recent years has become more popu- 
lar. Not every church, school or club participates in this 
celebration, but there is hardly any community of Negroes 
and white persons in sympathy with them in which most 
of the institutions in good standing do not take a part in 
this celebration. 

Fortunately, too, the interest in the celebration has not 
grown more rapidly than the people have learned to make 
proper use of it. The selfish, the misguided, and the unin- 
formed often become troublesome factors in any new 
movement, and great precaution has to be taken against 
those who thus mar the plot. Rarely, however, has expe- 
rience in this particular case shown much difficulty from 
these sources. The very seriousness of the purpose of the 
movement has doubtless been the deterrent force operat- 
ing against injecting any undesirable factor into this work. 
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Sometimes, however, precaution is urged by the staff 
also against becoming too race-conscious. The Negro must 
learn to look upon his past as creditable as that of any 
other people, but he must not become embittered against 
others who have wronged the weak. Such an attitude, the 
staff always emphasizes, is the result from misunderstand- 
ing history and the distortion of the lessons taught by the 
past and would place the Negro on the level with his op- 
pressor. 

The celebration of Negro History Week has long since 
become the time when institutions have done most for 
their own circles in purchasing books and pictures bearing 
upon the race. Recently these schools and clubs have be- 
gun to do something for the Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History, but it has been done mainly vol- 
untarily. For a number of years representatives at the 
annual meetings of the Association have insisted that the 
institutions be asked to appeal to their teachers and stu- 
dents for funds to support the work of the Association, 
but the Director has seriously objected to such an appeal 
lest it might make Negro History Week assume the aspect 
of a scheme to exploit the public. In this case, however, 
the Director was recently outvoted, and the appeal has 
been sent to the people. Considerable income has thereby 
been raised, and the much feared result has not material- 
ized. It seems that the more the people have done for this 
cause the more they have appreciated its worth. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The local branches of the Association have continued 
along the usual course without increase. It is still the 
policy of the Association not to multiply these local or- 
ganizations during these days when matters literary and 
scientific are being neglected. In the case of Detroit, how- 
ever, the Association in cooperation with the Civie Asso- 
ciation under Mr. Snow F. Grigsby, has revived the work 
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there formerly undertaken by a defunct circle which un- 
successfully attempted the same task. For three days the 
Director addressed high school students, teachers’ organi- 
zations and official groups in the interest of the study of 
the Negro, and much interest was manifested in the plans 
and purposes which he outlined. That interest has deep- 
ened there into a conviction that the public authorities 
should provide for the study of the Negro along with 
others. 

Under Mr. L. F. Palmer was organized the Newport 
News Branch of the Association, which has done much to 
direct attention to the study of the Negro and to inculeate 
an appreciation of his contribution to civilization. With a 
loyal high school teaching staff similarly interested the 
moving spirit of this branch has undertaken the study of 
the Negro under the guidance of the Director; and he has 
brought before this body at times men well informed on 
the Negro in Africa and America. With extensive plans 
for resuming the work where it was temporarily aban- 
doned last spring this circle hopes to enjoy further study 
of the African background and the development of the 
Negro in America. In less systematic manner other 
groups in Virginia are very active. 

Several branches, it must be noted, moreover, have not 
permitted the problems of the time to dampen their ardor. 
The work in Philadelphia has done fairly well under 
the handicap from the prolonged sickness of Miss 
Marie Chase, its efficient secretary. The local research 
group under Mr. L. P. Jackson in Petersburg is still ae- 
tive. Mr. Harry E. Davis holds together the same circle 
for systematie work in Cleveland. Mr. Herman Dreer has 
greatly expanded his work in St. Louis. Mr. W. L. Davis 
is still laboring with the state-wide commission for the 
study of the Negro in Texas. Miss Gertrude Greene sends 
favorable reports from the circle of coworkers in New 
Orleans. 
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THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


THE JourNnaL oF Necro History lost a number of sub- 
seribers during the lean years which have recently passed, 
but the subscription list is gradually being rebuilt and 
now bids fair to reach a much higher number. The format 
and policies of the magazine have not undergone any 
change to appeal to those who have not been interested, 
but the fact that this magazine has been published regu- 
larly every quarter since January, 1916, has attracted 
subscribers who might not have been interested in the 
publication during its early years. The evaluation of the 
first twenty volumes of this magazine on the basis of its 
conformity to scientific objectivity has been another of its 
assets. 

Some of the new subscribers to this magazine are per- 
sons who desire to support the publication, not every time 
because they will have need for the data published, but 
for the good the review may do in other circles. Subscrip- 
tions are sometimes given to persons who have never 
heard of the publication and are thereby made sufficiently 
interested to subscribe. A few friends of the work have 
been sufficiently philanthropic to pay subscriptions for 
institutions which have had difficulties in meeting their 
obligations. 

Carter G. Woopson 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING AND 
THE CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY IN CHICAGO, 
SEPTEMBER 9-11, 1935 


Amid the downpour of rain, the sweeping of high winds, 
and flooding of streets a representative element of Chi- 
cago joined with the delegates to the conference for the 
celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Associa- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, on the 8th of September, at 
the New Wendell Phillips High School, to witness the 
demonstration of the achievements of the Negro in music. 
A most interesting program had been worked out under 
Mrs. Maude Roberts George, chairman of the Musie Com- 
mittee; and the artists creditably performed their parts. 
Among these were Shelby Nichols, Miss Maude Roberts 
Walker, Miss Margaret Bonds, Mrs. Elsie Breeding, Miss 
Florence B. Price and the Umbrian Glee Club, of Chicago; 
and Mrs. Roena Muckleroy Savage, of Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Mrs. Clara E. Hutchison gave a survey of the 
Negro in music, and Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, delivered in an impressive manner an ap- 
preciation of the Negro in this art. 

At six o’clock on the same day the professional and 
business men of Chicago entertained at dinner at Inter- 
national House the visitors present at this conference. At 
the close of the repast Mr. A. L. Jackson, chairman of 
the General Committee in charge, introduced for short 
welcome addresses Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Miss Vivian 
Harsh, Mr. Robert S. Abbott, Mr. George R. Arthur, Mr. 
C. R. Rorem, Professor A. E. Holt, Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
Dr. Mary F. Waring, Mrs. Helen Brascher, Mr. Harry 
M. Englestein, Mr. Richard L. Jones, Dr. A. L. Seott, Dr. 
Arthur G. Falls, and Mr. Morris Lewis. Brief responses 
were made by Mr. Snow F. Grigsby, of Detroit; Mr. A. G. 
Lindsay, of St. Louis; Mr. Laurence C. Jones, of Pinev 
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Woods, Mississippi; Prof. R. R. Brazeal of Morehouse 
College; Dr. N. O. Calloway of Tuskegee; Mrs. Louise H. 
Pack of Washington, D. C.; and Miss Juanita Howard 
of the same city. The one hundred and eighty persons 
who enjoyed this dinner and the thirty-four who for lack 
of seats could only observe the party from an adjoining 
room testify that it was an enjoyable occasion. 

At ten o’clock Monday morning, the 9th, at the St. 
Mark’s M. E. Church, the history of the Association 
was rehearsed. Bishop Randall A. Carter, a member of 
the Executive Council, presided. Dr. W. Sherman Savage, 
of Lincoln University in Missouri, began the program 
with a paper on ‘‘Twenty Years of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History.’’ He was followed 
by Professor Luther P. Jackson with a paper on ‘‘The 
Work of the Association and the People.’’ After these 
two gentlemen had reviewed in detail the record of the 
organization those interested participated in a general dis- 
cussion opened by Dr. E. W. Moore, of Columbus, Ohio. 
Special efforts of the Association were commended, and 
inviting fields for the extension of its usefulness were 
pointed out by various speakers. 

The afternoon session took place in the same place 
with Professor Lloyd O. Lewis, of Morehouse College, 
presiding. Professor Rayford W. Logan, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, read a paper entitled ‘‘An Evaluation of the 
First Twenty Volumes of THe Journat or Necro His- 
rory.’’ Following him appeared Judge Albert B. George, 
of Chicago, with an address on ‘‘The Negro and the Pub- 
lie Mind Today.’’ He endeavored to show how this and 
other movements have influenced the thought of the peo- 
ple. During the general discussion interesting and valu- 
able suggestions came from Mr. H. Theo. Tatum of the 
Roosevelt High School, of Gary, Indiana, and from Mr. 
Herman Dreer, vice-principal of the Summer High School 
of St. Louis. Among others, Professor E. M. Booker, of 
Morris College, of South Carolina, made remarks. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING oi 


At the evening session at the New Wendell Phillips 
High School on the same day Dr. A. L. Scott presided. 
The Mayor of Chicago could not be present as planned, 
but sent Maj. Adam EK. Patterson to make a few remarks. 
The first speaker of the evening was President Mary 
McLeod Bethune, of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona, 
Florida. She spoke both interestingly and informingly 
on ‘‘The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History: Its Contribution to Our Modern Life.’’ Her 
main thought was that after spending the past twenty 
years in saving and publishing in scientific form the 
records of the Negro, the Association in the future 
must devote more time to interpreting these facts to 
the people. The program for the evening closed with an 
address by Carter G. Woodson, on ‘*The Call of the Neg- 
lected Race.’’ The speaker endeavored to show that this 
call for service in discovering and popularizing the truth 
is being answered by the Association. In this way the 
Association is trying to emancipate the Negro in mind. 

On Tuesday morning with the Director of the Associa- 
tion in the chair Professor W. B. Hesseltine, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, spoke on ‘‘Some New Aspects of the 
Pro-Slavery Argument.’’ Professor Lorenzo J. Greene, 
of Lincoln University in Missouri, followed him with a sur- 
vey of ‘‘Slavery in New England.’’ Both of these well- 
prepared and effectively read papers evoked a prolonged 
general discussion which, with the exception of one or two 
diversions, proved immensely stimulating. The speakers 
were adequately prepared to answer intelligently the most 
searching questions on the movements of the ante bellum 
period as they connected with slavery or were determined 
by that system. 

On Tuesday afternoon with Dr. John M. Gandy, of 
Virginia State College, in the chair the session settled 
down to ‘‘Looking at West Africa from the Point of 
View of the Scholar.’’ Professor Melville J. Herskovits, 
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of Northwestern University, delivered an address on ‘* The 
Significance of West Africa for Negro Research,’’ and Dr. 
W. D. Hambly, of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ African Art and Handi- 
eraft.’’ Both speakers showed that they had collected an 
abundance of valuable data while exploring Africa, and 
this enabled them to speak convincingly. The general 
discussion evoked further inquiry into aspects which 
seemed to be especially interesting to the large and sym- 
pathetic audience. 

The evening assembly on Tuesday at the New Wendell 
Phillips High School was the most largely attended of all 
the sessions. President J. R. E. Lee, of Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, introduced President R. R. 
Wright, of Wilberforce University, as the presiding officer. 
After a few remarks on the importance of the effort and 
the significance of it at this hour, President Wright pre- 
sented Mrs. Laura Boulton, of Chicago. After a brief lec- 
ture on African music she used native instruments and 
an electric phonograph to reproduce various types of 
African music collected on that continent. Professor 
Ralph J. Bunche, of Howard University, was next pre- 
sented to discuss from first-hand information ‘‘ French and 
British Imperialism in West Africa.’’ The last speaker 
was Dr. F. Ernest Work, of Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio, who spoke on ‘‘Ethiopia, or Abyssinia as 
a Pawn in European Diplomacy.’’ Inasmuch as these 
speakers had all traveled and studied in Africa and Dr. 
Work had served as educational adviser to the Negus of 
Abyssinia, this proved to be the most popular session of 
the conference. The audience of about sixteen hundred 
people patiently listened to the long discourses and en- 
thusiastically applauded these informants on that distant 
land to which international complications have directed 
the attention of the entire world. 

On Wednesday morning came the business session. In 
the absence of the president, Captain Louis R. Mehlinger, 
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secretary-treasurer of the Association, presided. Prof. 
L. O. Lewis served as secretary. The reports of the offi- 
cers of the organization were submitted, discussed, and 
approved. By motion the secretary was instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the Association for the reelection 
of the entire corps of officers. The chief matter of new 
business which followed was that of making the support 
of the Association nation-wide. A motion prevailed to 
appoint a large committee with one or more representa- 
tives from each state with a steering committee composed 
of those in and near Washington. Persons from various 
parts were suggested, and their names will be published 
as soon as the number willing to serve can be ascertained. 
The matter of the next meeting place was left to the judg- 
ment of the Executive Council inasmuch as there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether the Association should 
favor Detroit or Richmond, Virginia. 

The final session was held in Evanston in Harris Hall 
of Northwestern University for ‘‘Presenting the Work 
of the Association to the North Shore.’’ Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, president of the University, presided. Alderman 
EK. B. Jourdain briefly but intelligently discussed ‘‘ What 
the Negro May Learn from History.’’ Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, of Howard University, then delivered a scholarly 
and eloquent address on ‘*The Reconstruction of History’’ 
as the thing necessary to give the Negro credit for his 
glorious past and to induce the biased of other races to 
treat the Negro as a citizen. The address left a lasting 
impression and served as a fitting climax of the celebra- 
tion of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Association. The 
meeting adjourned after some remarks by Captain L. R. 
Mehlinger, secretary-treasurer of the Association. 

Thus passed into history the most largely attended and 
the most impressive assembly ever held by the Associa- 
tion. To this success the unselfish efforts of the General 
Committee in charge of the celebration with A. L. Jackson 
as chairman and Morris Lewis as secretary made a large 
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contribution. These public spirited citizens were warmly 
supported by others from various walks in the city of 
Chicago and workers from afar who met the challenge of 
the Rosenwald Family Association that appropriated $750 
toward the expenses of the conference on the condition 
that an equal amount be raised elsewhere. Mr. George R. 
Arthur who made this suggestion to this foundation was 
prompted by the remembrance of the fact that Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald early became interested in the Association, 
contributed to its support, and served as a member of its 
Executive Council. 

The interest during the week became city-wide, and ses- 
sions near the end of the conference were crowded beyond 
the seating capacity of the auditoriums in which they were 
held. To supply the information required it became neces- 
sary for the officers and visitors to remain in the city after 
the conference to address institutions and circles of citi- 
zens desiring to learn more of the message of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History. The 
persons thus moved represented the best elements of both 
races in and near the city of Chicago. 








TWENTY YEARS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY? 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory was organized in Chicago by Carter G. Woodson on 
September 9, 1915, with the assistance of George C. Hall, 
J. EK. Stamps, W. B. Hartgrove and A. L. Jackson. The 


minutes of this first meeting read as follows: 


9/9/15 

A meeting called by Dr. Woodson for the purpose of consider- 
ing definite plans for organization of a society, which should 
publish a magazine devoted to the study of the Negro, was held 
in the office of the Executive Secretary of the Wabash Avenue 
Department of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. Those present were 
C. G. Woodson, G. C. Hall, A. L. Jackson, W. B. Hartgrove, and 
J. E. Stamps. Dr. Hall was elected temporary chairman, J. E. 
Stamps, temporary secretary. The proposed constitution was read, 
and after alterations, adopted. A permanent organization was 
formed, and the following officers elected: Dr. G. C. Hall, Presi- 
dent, J. E. Moorland, Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. Woodson, Diree- 
tor of Research and Editor. In addition to the above named 
officers the Executive Council will be J. A. Bigham, A. L. Jackson, 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, G. N. Grisham. 

The editorial staff will consist of six or eight persons to be 
selected by the editor and approved by the Executive Council. 

A motion prevailed that in a reply to a request from Dr. 
Moorland we offer to cooperate with Howard University along 
lines satisfactory to the Executive Council.* 

J. E. Sramps. 


1An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1935. 


?Some of these officers failed to function in these capacities. Mr. G. N. 
Grisham, of Kansas City, retiring at that time from public life, refused to 
serve although he gave some financial aid. This position was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson. Dr. J. E. Moorland, who was not 
at this meeting which launched the movement, nevertheless served with J. A. 
Bigham and C. G. Woodson as the incorporators of the Association under 
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We are here then to celebrate the twentieth anniversary 
of the organization in the city where it was established. 
What had been accomplished in the first decade of the As- 
sociation’s history was reviewed by the Director at the 
tenth celebration in the city of Washington on September 
9, 1925, under the title ‘‘Ten Years of Collecting and Pub- 
lishing the Records of the Negro.’’ At that time he com- 
mented upon the struggles and difficulties which the As- 
sociation faced in getting started with this work. There 
is no necessity for covering that ground again. This 
paper, then, will deal largely with the work which has 
been done since 1925 and its relation to what has gone 
before. 

One will naturally ask the question: What has the so- 
ciety accomplished during these years? Those who or- 
ganized the Association claimed as its objective the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The collection of sociological and historical data 
on the Negro, the study of peoples of African blood, the 
publishing of books in this field and the promotion of har- 
mony between the races by acquainting one with the 
achievements of the other,’’ that is, familiarizing the 
whites with the accomplishments of the Negro. Through- 
out these twenty years the Association has been striving 
to carry forward the object it set for itself in 1915. The 
organization has lived up to these ideals. 

One of the outstanding achievements during this period 
has been the publication of Tor Journat or Necro History. 
This magazine very early took its place among the scien- 
tific reviews of the learned societies. The high standard 
maintained in this magazine has encouraged research by 
American and foreign scholars, and it has done much to 
develop the young Negro scholars, some of whom would 
the laws of the District of Columbia on October 2, 1915. Dr. Moorland co- 
operated as Secretary-Treasurer until 1921 when he had moved from Wash- 
ington to New York City. Dr. G. C. Hall was president for two years. The 
staff of editors invited to participate consisted of Monroe N. Work, Benja- 
min Brawley, George E. Haynes, Walter Dyson, Robert E. Park, and Kelly 
Miller, none of whom were present at the first meeting. With two excep- 


tions, these gentlemen never cooperated as a staff, and this part of the plan 
was soon abandoned. 
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have been a long time securing a hearing but for THE 
JournaL oF Necro History. When the Association first 
came into the field there were few competent historical 
writers in the race. Today there are many able workers. 
It is reasonable to think that Tur Journa or Necro His- 
tory has had a great influence upon this movement. There 
are at the present nineteen bulky volumes of this publica- 
tion already completed and the twentieth is now in progress. 
THE JournaL oF Necro History is scientific. Its articles 
as a rule show original treatment or independent research. 
The magazine publishes also many valuable documents 
with facts which otherwise never would have become 
widely known. There was praise for this magazine from 
the beginning by men scientifically trained, and it has 
found its way into most of the important libraries in this 
country and abroad. 

Another activity of the Association through the last two 
decades has been its interest in research, not only by pro- 
viding a medium through which scholars might publish 
the results of their efforts but by promoting definite proj- 
ects of its own. One study was directed toward Recon- 
struction History. This investigation was carried on by 
Dean A. A. Taylor, when he was associated with Dr. 
Woodson, and the results were published as The Negro in 
South Carolina during the Reconstruction and The Negro 
in the Reconstruction of Virginia. At the same time Dr. 
Woodson was producing on his own account The Mind of 
the Negro, Free Negro Heads of Families in the United 
States im 1830, and Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 
the United States in 1830. 

During these years, too, the economic and social interest 
of the Negro has claimed the attention of the Association 
and such studies have been brought out during the period. 
Some of these are The Employment of Negroes in the 
District of Columbia, by Lorenzo J. Greene and Myra Col- 
son Callis, The Negro Wage Earner, by Lorenzo J. Greene 
and Carter G. Woodson; The Rural Negro, also by the Di- 
rector of the Association, and Negro Professional Man and 
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the Community, by the same author. The Association has 
also studied the relation of the races, especially as they 
have come into contact with the Negro. The studies of the 
relation of the Negroes and Indians, by Dean J. H. John- 
ston and Kenneth W. Porter, have been productive of good 
results. 

The Association has made a very definite effort, in re- 
cent years, to study the Negro out of the bounds of the 
United States, the purpose being to find what contribu- 
tions these Negroes have made toward culture and how 
they are living at the present day. The Association defi- 
nitely turned its attention to this phase of work in 1927. 
The Director, in his annual report of that year, could say 
that research in foreign parts has been productive of good 
results, the book on African myths and proverbs had 
been published and Miss Ruth A. Fisher had extracted 
items bearing on the Negro from the archives of Eng- 
land. From foreign scholars have come such contribu- 
tions as ‘‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts: Its Work Among the Negroes of North 
America to 1783’’ by Faith Virbert; ‘‘The Negro Race in 
French Literature’? by Fernand Masse; ‘‘Montesquieu’s 
Influence on Anti-Slavery Opinion in England,’’ by T. 
F. H. Fletcher. The Director himself, working in the 
same field, has produced ‘‘Attitudes in English Litera- 
ture’’ and ‘‘Attitudes in the Iberian Peninsula.’’ Ar- 
rangements have been made to carry this particular part 
of the work much further with the assistance of investiga- 
tors employed in the archives of England, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. 

At the same time interest in this new phase of study 
developed among American Negro scholars, who have car- 
ried out such projects. Dr. V. B. Spratlin, of Howard Uni- 
versity, has written articles of this stamp, and he has pro- 
duced a book which traces in much detail the contact of the 
Spanish with the African. Dr. W. N. Rivers of Miner 
Teachers College in Washington, D. C., and Professor 
John F. Matheus, of West Virginia State College, have co- 
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operated with the Director for the purpose of translating 
books in other languages, bearing on the Negro, and thus 
making them available for the English reading public. 
Professor Mercer Cook, of Howard University, has com- 
piled references to Negroes in French literature in order 
to supply stimulating reading matter for classes in French. 


The collection of manuscript materials bearing on the 
Negro has been the task of the Association during this pe- 
riod. The Social Science Research Council supplied $4,000 
for the exploratory effort. Appeal was made to persons 
who had in their possession letters, wills, diaries, bills of 
sale of slaves, receipts and the like, to give them to the 
Association that they might be preserved for the benefit 
of workers in history bearing on the Negro. These docu- 
ments, now numbering more than four thousand, are 
housed in the Library of Congress in the manuscript divi- 
sion of that institution and are being used in studying all 
phases of the Negro. Because of the depression, the col- 
lecting of documents as a definite project had to cease. 
The Association, however, has continued this important 
task through workers carrying on other activities. 


The organization from the beginning has served as a 
free bureau for those making studies of various kinds on 
the Negro. Some universities have insisted that before a 
subject bearing on the Negro could be selected for dis- 
sertation or thesis, it must be submitted to the Director of 
this Association for his approval. The Association has 
had to serve schools and colleges as a clearing house for 
questions relating to the Negro. The organization has 
furnished bibliographies for courses on Negro history 
and race relations. The search for rare books bearing 
upon the race has been a task of the Association. This 
has enabled the society to fill a need which the college 
libraries have experienced. Reprints of some of these 
have been produced at small cost to the schools as in the 
case of Delafosse’s Negroes of Africa. With Negro His- 
tory Week the Association has popularized its work 
throughout America. 
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During these twenty years the Association has done 
much in making the contributions of the Negro known to 
the foreign world, and it is still going on and broadening 
its influence as the years go by. It has become an im- 
portant member of the learned societies. It is bring- 
ing to view new facts and gathering new documents 
so that the scholars may write with more authority on 
the Negro. Each year it is pushing the frontier of fact 
bearing on the Negro back further and further. 

The problem of financing the Association has been a try- 
ing one from the very beginning. When we note the work 
done by the various learned societies (especially the his- 
torical societies) and the amount available for their work, 
one wonders how the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has been able to do so much with such a 
little money. We observe the following report of receipts 
and expenditures for these twenty years from 1915 to 
1935: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FROM SEPTEMBER 9, 1915, TO SEPTEMBER 9, 1935 





RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 

Research Fund. ...............s000008 $133,336.53 NS, Seer eee eres $ 94,556.14 
Se 28,608.09 RENEE. \ccuucsnevesbucbusswpetcheess oes 86,561.97 
Membership wae 12,986.20 Stenographic Service 13,343.57 
Contributions 78,708.55 _ eee een 11,242.11 
Advertising 8,476.50 eee 80,578.37 
eae 16,419.07 Traveling Expenses .............+ 21,043.70 
Sundry Expenditures ............ 15,180.13 

Balance on hand...............s00 953.95 

ME “bibisiccisnamcttsaises $273,534.94 $273,534.94 


It can be seen that as great a work as the Association 
has been able to do it could have done better if more funds 
had been available. During recent years the Association 
has had to depend largely upon the contributions given by 
interested Negroes such as teachers, preachers and school 
children. Boards which once aided the work are now un- 
able to give further aid or refused to do so because of the 
independent character of the Association. The work which 
it has carried has had to be somewhat curtailed, but the 
organization is still very active and out of debt. It is to be 
hoped that the Association can soon secure the financial 
aid it deserves to carry on its larger program. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 











THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE PEOPLE? 


The twenty years of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History may be divided into two periods 
of ten each. The first of these periods represents a time 
when the Association was largely a scholarly organization 
with a very limited influence on the people at large; the 
second period continued with the program of the first, but 
at the same time it reached the people. This organization, 
then, unlike most historical societies, is unique in that it 
has played a double role, and played both very success- 
fully. The treatment of the scholarly activities of the As- 
sociation has been assigned to other persons on this pro- 
gram. My discussion lays emphasis on the second period 
of the Association’s existence—the period when the or- 
ganization reached the general public. 

The establishment of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History twenty years ago today by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson with four others thus interested was 
a significant event in the life of the Negro and the nation. 
The significance of this event is well summed up in the 
words of the Boston Herald of 1915, which said, ‘‘When 
men of any race begin to show pride in their own antece- 
dents we have one of the surest signs of prosperity and 
rising civilization.’’ ‘‘Begin to show pride in their own 
antecedents’’ was a correct expression since the Associa- 
tion to which this paper referred was then in its infancy. 
During these twenty years the organization has passed 
out of the infant stage into a full grown institution, into 
an institution which has a popular backing and following. 
Its influence has extended from Washington, D. C., to 
every state in the union and to foreign countries. The 
Association, today, we must repeat, is a thing of the people. 


1An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1935. 
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The function of the scholar is to create. Such has been 
the place fulfilled by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, a staff of 
collaborators, and contributors to THE Journaut or NEGRO 
History. The productions of the scholar pass on to teach- 
ers and the educated class. The knowledge of this group 
in turn passes on to school children, who eventually make 
such knowledge the common possession of all the people. 
The enlightened classes also in meeting among themselves 
for their mutual edification project themselves beyond 
their own group and beyond school children into the 
masses. This orderly succession of steps in the trans- 
mission of knowledge represents the experience of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, In 
so doing it has reached the people. 

The agencies involved in these successive steps are 
represented in THe Journau or Necro History, clubs and 
branches of young and old, the annual meetings of the As- 
sociation, speaking tours of the Director and other per- 
sons, and finally, Negro History Week. This discussion 
excludes THE JournaL or Necro History, which is men- 
tioned in extenso elsewhere. It gives passing reference to 
the clubs, the annual meeting, and the speaking tours of 
the Director; it lays emphasis on Negro History Week, 
the agency which has done most in reaching the people. 

Negro history clubs have operated through such agen- 
cies as schools, churches, and social welfare organizations. 
They are confined almost altogether to the larger urban 
centers of the country. Some of these clubs scattered over 
the country have maintained an official connection with 
the Association at Washington and have therefore been 
known as ‘‘branches.’’ These clubs and branches make 
use of the publications of the Association, and, in some in- 
stances, have delved into the research field by bringing out 
facts respecting Negro achievement in their own localities. 
They have aided also in collecting documents and manu- 
scripts for publication at Washington. 
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Clubs and branches have had a checkered career. A 
number of them have arisen during the twenty years of 
the Association, but after maintaining an existence of a 
year or more they have then reported themselves as dor- 
mant. On the other hand, however, the Association has 
always maintained a small band of tireless workers all 
over the country at strategic points. One of the most 
notable instances of continuous efforts along this line has 
been the work of Mr. Herman Dreer at St. Louis. Negro 
history is a matter of such importance to this man that he 
has organized in his city at the Poro College the Carter G. 
Woodson School of Negro History, an organization of 
children which meets weekly on Saturdays throughout the 
year. There are other Dreers situated in almost every 
state of the country. At Lexington, Kentucky, for example, 
the efforts of Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith have been very 
creditable. In recent years Newport News, Virginia, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. L. F. Palmer, has done much to 
keep the Negro history idea alive. 

Of much importance in reaching the people is the an- 
nual meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. Continuity in annual meetings begins 
with the year 1920, prior to which they were sometimes 
officially restricted. In that year the Association met at 
Washington, D. C.; in 1921, Lynchburg, Virginia; 1922, 
Louisville; 1923, Atlanta; 1924, Richmond, Virginia; 1925, 
Washington; 1926, Baltimore; 1927, Pittsburgh; 1928, St. 
Louis; 1929, Washington; 1930, Cleveland; 1931, New York 
City; 1932, Atlanta; 1933, Washington again; 1934, Hous- 
ton, Texas; and 1935, at the place of its origin, Chicago, 
Illinois. For five years the Association staged, in addition 
to these annual meetings, an assembly known as the Spring 
Conference. From 1923 to 1927 these conferences were 
held successively at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Durham in 
North Carolina, Petersburg in Virginia, and Jacksonville 
in Florida. In the twenty years of its existence the Asso- 
ciation has thus gone around the country. 
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Some reference to these annual meetings as a popular- 
izing force s worth while at this point. Each one appears 
as a step in advance over the preceding one so that today 
the annual meeting of this body attracts nation-wide atten- 
tion. The metropolitan newspapers report its activities. 
Signs of growth were first noted at the meeting held at 
Lynchburg in 1921. This gathering, the Director reported, 
was a success ‘‘above and beyond that of any other hith- 
erto held. The attendance was large, the enthusiasm ran 
higher, and the financial support secured far exceeded that 
of other meetings.’’ Similarly at Louisville, the next year, 
the same authority reported success from both the local 
and national point of view. ‘‘Persons from afar,”’’ he said, 
‘‘came to take an active part, and citizens of Louisville 
and nearby cities of Kentucky attended in considerable 
numbers.’’ At St. Louis, in 1928, was a similar occur- 
rence. In this instance, as in the others, ‘‘there was a 
representative attendance from the cities and towns near- 
by, and a considerable number of persons came from afar 
to participate in this conference. Persons came from 
places as distant as Texas, Georgia, and New England. 
Pittsburgh proved to be a record breaker from the stand- 
peint of local attendance. At this conference we have the 
report—‘‘The evening sessions were so well attended that 
the people had to be turned away for the lack of seating 
capacity in the large auditorium of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church.’’ Our conclusion from these statements is that 
the annual meeting of the Association has been a factor in 
drawing the Association to the people and the people to 
the organization. 

Similar in effect to the annual meetings have been the 
frequent tours of the Director of the Association and other 
persons. As the chief promoter of the Association and 
Negro history, Dr. Woodson has naturally been the source 
of attracting the people. He has spoken in the schools 
and colleges, churches, social welfare circles, and business 
institutions of practically every state in the country where 
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there is considerable Negro population. In 1928 he made 
a survey of the whole state of Florida which he character- 
ized as ‘‘thorough.’’ In 1933 the tour of the Director in 
the Southwest and Middle West took on all the propor- 
tions of ‘‘a swing around the circle.’’ Included in this 
itinerary were New Orleans, Baton Rouge, most of the 
larger centers and schools in Texas, Fort Smith and Pine 
Bluff in Arkansas, St. Louis, Jefferson City and Kansas 
City in Missouri, and Wichita in Kansas. In all of these 
places Dr. Woodson reached the people; and, in some in- 
stances, great crowds of them. In his path were left newly 
created clubs, branches, the incorporation of Negro history 
in the curriculum of schools, a firmer basis of financial 
support, a cementing of the races, and general good will. 
As for the white people in Texas at certain points, the 
Director of the Association found that they were just as 
anxious and more anxious to hear the story of the achieve- 
ments of the Negro than the Negroes themselves. On this 
occasion, as on others, Dr. Woodson addressed several 
white colleges. 

The annual meetings of the Association and the occa- 
sional tours of the Director have been agencies for reach- 
ing the people, but, after all, at best such efforts could 
reach but a limited few. Some channel needed to be dis- 
covered by which the Association might touch the country 
at large all at one time. ‘‘The Negro has a glorious past,’’ 
so one Negro weekly declared, ‘‘but to keep this knowledge 
confined to a restricted few (would) not serve any useful 
purpose.’’ This paper further stated in effect that unless 
a change was made ‘‘the vast majority of white folk will 
continue to believe that the Negro has-no history worthy 
of the name and Negroes will continue to hide their faces 
in shame.’’ In short, from 1915 to 1925, the valuable con- 
tributions of the Association remained almost altogether 
in the possession of the limited few of this country. De- 
spite all that had been done and_ despite all which this 
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address indicates to this point, the Association by 1925 
had not affected the rank and file of the people. 

Happily, the condition just referred to did not continue, 
for in 1926 this organization instituted an annual national 
celebration which has proved to be a popular device of im- 
mense proportions. The annual celebration we refer to is 
Negro History Week which comes the second week in Feb- 
ruary. In the opinion of the founder of the Association, 
the originator of this celebration, the ‘‘observance of Ne- 
gro History Week, proved to be one of the most fortunate 
steps ever taken by the Association.”’ 

For several years the observance of Negro History 
Week was confined to colleges, accredited high schools, and 
the people of the urban centers of the country. As in the 
ease of the clubs and branches referred to above such 
cities as Baltimore, Wilmington in Delaware, Washington, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Montgomery, Jackson in Mississippi, New Orleans, the 
eities of Texas, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington in Ken- 
tucky, St. Louis, and Kansas City all figured prominently 
in this observance. In like manner centers of the North and 
Fast, like Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh also observed this week. In the latter group 
of urban centers the celebration was carried out not so 
much through schools, as was the case of the cities in the 
South and West, but rather through churches, cl xbs, and 
various social welfare agencies. 

The extension of the Association to the people through 
Negro History Week in the urban centers of the country 
was a notable achievement, but the urban people are not 
all the people. More than half the people of our country 
are rural dwellers. What then is the status of Negro His- 
tory Week in the rural sections of the country? Up to this 
point in the history of the Association the opinion has 
been that Negro History Week is confined to the cities and 
colleges, some of which are in very small places. I wish 
to make the assertion on this occasion that Negro History 
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Week has now gone beyond the cities into the vast rural 
areas of our country. In so doing it is reaching even a 
larger number of people than those aroused in the cities. 
This extension of the celebration into rural territory 
marks the greatest achievement of the Association among 
the masses, perhaps the most popular thing the organi- 
zation has done. 

In using the term ‘‘the people’’ we can not mean all 
the people. No organization, except the civil state, ever 
reaches such an end. In like manner, by no means, has 
any effort of the Association reached the great rural 
masses of Negroes in the far South. Yet, on the other 
hand, a strong beginning has been made in that direction. 
Negro History Week has made heavy inroads in the rural 
section of the states of the upper South; it is destined to 
grow in the rural territory of the lower South. 

Some light on this subject may be obtained from Vir- 
ginia and Georgia. The best authorities on events of an 
educational nature in the rural South are the Jeanes Su- 
pervisors of Negro schools in the various counties. These 
administrators have recently furnished the speaker with 
data on their respective counties. In Virginia, seventeen 
of these persons have reported on the activities of nine- 
teen counties; in Georgia, five have reported by written 
correspondence and two verbally. In addition to these ad- 
ministrators, a large number of the seven hundred teach- 
ers of Virginia in attendance at the Virginia State College 
summer school this year, have testified with respect to 
what is taking place in staging this celebration in their 
counties. 

For lack of space details on each of these reports can 
not be given. We shall content ourselves with a few coun- 
ties only, which in turn indicate the activities of the ma- 
jority of all the counties in the state. From Surry County, 
Virginia, comes this report, ‘‘Five years ago the schools 
of the county were not so well informed as to the neces- 
sity of acquainting the pupils with the great men, women, 
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and deeds of the Negro race. But now every school in 
the county (and there are twenty-two of them) observes 
Negro History Week .... This year we gave a county- 
wide program at the largest church in our county to which 
all school communities were invited .... Negro History 
Week is growing in popularity in Surry county, and each 
year it is looked forward to with greater interest and 
growing enthusiasm.”’ 

From Campbell county, Virginia, comes this report. 
‘*Practically every school in Campbell county observes Ne- 
gro History Week .... The idea of observing (this week) 
has grown in Campbell county from what it was five years 
ago. Our pupils have found out many things that they 
never knew (before) that Negroes had any part in such 
(things) as exploration, invention, literature, music, and 
art. They are learning to appreciate the part that the 
Negro has contributed to the development of this coun- 
try.’’ The supervisor of King William county reports 
that the observance of the week in her county has been 
more marked and better organized than heretofore. She 
reports that last year the exercises for the week were held 
in every one of the nineteen schools. She says further, 
‘*We in King William are trying to impress the young 
people with the idea that the Negro has made a contribu- 
tion to something other than crime.”’ 

One of the most far reaching celebrations in Virginia 
apparently is held in Mecklenburg, a county in the cotton 
belt of the state with a large Negro population. This 
county has two supervisors; and, judging from all appear- 
ances, one can say that these two women get things done 
with respect to Negro history. One of these workers re- 
ports, ‘‘For the last ten years we have observed Negro 
History Week. Our people look forward to the program 
with a deal of pleasure and pride. Each year we see a 
marked improvement in the programs .... Each of our 
fifty-six schools conducts (exercises) each morning at their 
devotional period giving the life of some noted Negro.... 
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Through us the teachers, pupils, patrons, ministers, and 
Sunday School teachers are notified to do their bit to ac- 
quaint the Negroes and some whites who attend our pro- 
grams with the accomplishments of the members of our 
race.’” Southampton county, the county of Nat Turner, 
by irony is in like manner a beehive for Negro history ac- 
tivity. There are fifty-eight schools in this county with 
ninety-eight teachers, and all of them observe the annual 
celebration. In this county, and perhaps in many of the 
others, the supervisor says that she instructs her ninety- 
eight teachers to make every week in the school year a 
Negro history week. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on Virginia. All that 
has been said here for this one state may likewise be said 
for the rural sections of Maryland, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky and perhaps Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Savage of Lincoln University, Missouri, esti- 
mates that three-fourths of all the schools in Missouri ob- 
serve Negro History Week. This estimate for Missouri 
may be applied to the states of the upper South as a 
whole. In Virginia, out of seventeen reports only two of 
them indicate a partial observance. The one great char- 
acteristic of the Virginia reports as just read is that Ne- 
gro History Week is a growing thing in all of the counties. 

So much for Virginia; now what of Georgia? Here the 
observance is not so extensive as in Virginia. It is the 
opinion of one prominent worker of Savannah, Georgia, 
that the schools of his state (rural schools) are not famil- 
iar with Negro life and history. Negro History Week like- 
wise lacks attention throughout the state generally. The 
cities of Georgia and some rural high schools, we must 
note, are as active as in other parts of the country. Rural 
Georgia shows up best where there is a county supervisor, 
but since there are only thirty-five such administrators in 
a state of 140 counties, large areas of Georgia are in dark- 
ness respecting any thing the Negro has ever done. This 
appraisal of Georgia may likewise be applied to the states 
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of South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Rural Florida and Texas report a little more progress in 
this direction. 

We need not go into the details of why Negro History 
Week is given less attention in Georgia than in Virginia 
except to say that although conditions are bad enough in 
both states Virginia surpasses Georgia in salaries paid 
teachers and in the academic preparation of the teachers. 
In Georgia and some of the other states of the lower South 
a majority of the rural school teachers have less than high 
school training. Since these instructors have neither at- 
tended a normal school nor a college they have had no con- 
tacts by which to do anything beyond that which is given 
in text books. The colleges of the South, we should note 
in passing, are great centers for Negro achievement. The 
presidents of the colleges, particularly the state colleges 
where most of the teachers at present are trained, are 
thoroughly in accord with the Association, and they lend 
valuable assistance in promoting the study of the Negro. 

We have laid great emphasis on Negro History Week 
in this address for the reason that it is the feeder for every 
other activity of the Association. By reason of Negro His- 
tory Week the study of Negro History has found its way 
into the school curriculum here and there in twenty-one 
states or more. This creates a demand for books, litera- 
ture, and pictures on the Negro. THe JournaL or NEGRO 
History grows by reason of this expansion while public 
addresses by college professors and others well informed 
are becoming more and more in demand. 

Negro History Week has brought the Association to the 
people and the people to the Association. P. B. Young, 
editor of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, lays great em- 
phasis on this observance. In 1928 at the close of 
the third year of the celebration he declared that in this 
one year more was said, ‘‘written and otherwise demon- 
strated concerning the ancestry, historical past, and buried 
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deeds of the Negro in the past four or five years than at 
any time during the modern era of civilization.’’ 

The people of this country have reacted to the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. They are 
doing it not only with respect to a study of the Negro, but 
also with respect to making financial contributions to sup- 
port the work. Whereas up until a few years ago the bulk 
of the support for the Association came from the big foun- 
dations of the country at present the load has shifted from 
these sources to the people, the Negro element. Vir- 
ginia at this time is putting forward every effort to sup- 
port adequately the Association. At the time of this writ- 
ing, 1,700 school teachers in Virginia of all grades have 
made contributions of fifteen, twenty-five, and fifty cents. 
The total amount they have given is $341.00. We are 
headed for one thousand dollars by the first of November. 
Our aim is to have all the 3,900 Negro teachers in Virginia 
contribute to this worthy cause. At present nearly half 
of them have already done so. 

Throughout this paper we have made some passing ref- 
erence to white people. We have noted here and there 
that they participate on Negro programs, serve as officers, 
and in various ways have encouraged the movement. In 
this connection we should say that the majority of the 
state superintendents in the South, as well as many local 
city and county superintendents, support and promote the 
celebration of Negro History Week and the other offerings 
of the Association. The program here today also shows 
that white scholars have praised this work and have given 
it valuable assistance. 

These helpful signs, however, should not lead us into a 
false generalization of the whole. Up to the present the 
study of the Negro in the white teachers colleges of the 
land is either not attempted at all or in a very meager 
way. The white teachers of elementary schools in the land 
are thus in no position to make a contribution to the prob- 
lems growing out of our biracial situation. Indeed in Vir- 
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ginia as elsewhere in the country, efforts to make the Ne- 
gro a subject matter of instruction in white schools are 
firmly resisted. To the great masses of the American 
white people the Negro is entertained only as an inferior 
and not as a person who has capabilities in common with 
mankind in general. The larger task of the Association, 
then, is to educate the great American public in general as 
it has made a strong beginning with Negroes. 

Some one has said that after all an institution is but 
the lengthened shadow of a man. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History is Carter G. Woodson. 
His efforts have reached the people. On this occasion a 
tribute is due this man. Gordon B. Hancock of Richmond, 
Virginia, has already expressed it in these words: ‘‘ Carter 
G. Woodson has done more to instill pride of race into the 
Negro than any man living or dead.’’ For this contribu- 
tion the people of this country are very grateful. 


LutHer P. Jackson 
Virgina State College, 
Petersburg, Va. 








AN EVALUATION OF THE FIRST TWENTY 
VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO HISTORY* 


The founding and continued publication during twenty 
years of THe Journat or Necro History constitute a sig- 
nificant landmark in American historiography, a monu- 
ment to Negro creative ability and historical scholarship, 
and the most indispensable contribution to this field of 
research. Its founding was significant because although 
the American Historical Review was not established until 
nearly one hundred twenty years after the United States 
declared its independence, THe JourNAL or Necro History 
began publication fifty years after Negroes won their 
freedom. Moreover, Tur JournaL or Necro History made 
its appearance thirteen years before the Journal of Mod- 
ern History, the review of American scholars interestd in 
European history, and two years before the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 

That there is need for scholarly journals devoted to 
specialized fields is evident from the existence of the New 
England Quarterly, the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, and a host 
of other sectional and special quarterlies. This opinion, 
moreover, is the mature conclusion of one of the grand 
old men of American historical scholarship, Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, one of the founders in 1884 of the American 
Historical Association, one of its former presidents, one 
of the former editors of the American Historical Review, 
the present chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress and a distinguished scholar who is not 
ashamed to manifest interest in the strivings of a despised 
race. Surely, if any man in America is qualified to eval- 
uate the need for a historical review, Dr. Jameson is that 


*A paper read at the Annual Meeting and the Celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 9-11, 1935. 
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man. When the Hispanic American Historical Review 
first appeared, he showed the role that journal should 
play. In the early days of the American Historical Re- 
view, he was frequently obliged, he pointed out, 


‘‘to conclude, concerning some book on a quite special subject, 
that no one in America had qualified himself to review with au- 
thority a book in that particular field. Where perhaps some thirty 
different subjects for doctoral dissertations were being worked 
upon in 1895, four hundred were being investigated in the pres- 
ent academic year [i. e., 1917-1918]’” 


He further showed this need from another point of 
view. 


‘‘The healthiest and most well-rounded development of his- 
torical science in the United States,’’ he wrote, ‘‘would require, 
first, the existence of one or more general historical journals of 
high quality; secondly, a multitude of local historical journals, 
cultivating restricted fields, but not provincial in quality; and 
thirdly, a considerable number of ably-conducted special journals, 
whose fields are restricted not by geographical boundaries but by 
concentration on particular portions or aspects of history.’ 


With special reference to this latter group, he con- 
tinued : 

‘In January, 1916, appeared the first number of two other 
historical quarterlies representing two widely different specialties, 
the Military Historian and Economist and THe JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
History, both of which have since led prosperous careers and 
have greatly increased the interest of students in two important 
fields of historical inquiry.’”* 

If a judgment based upon only two volumes of THE 
JouRNAL oF Necro History may seem premature, it will 
be profitable to examine the opinion of another distin- 
guished American scholar. Dr. Evarts B. Greene of Co- 
lumbia University, a member of the Executive Council of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 


?J. Franklin Jameson, ‘‘A New Historical Journal,’’ Hispanic Amer- 
ican Historical Review, vol. i (February, 1918), p. 2. 

*Tbid., p. 4. 

* Tbid., p. 5. 
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after surveying the first sixteen volumes of THE JouRNAL 
or Necro History, wrote in 1930, that he was not ‘‘indulg- 
ing in any idle compliment’’ when he said that these vol- 
umes made ‘‘an impressive record of honest, substantial 
scholarship.’ In these days when superlatives are com- 
monly employed this may seem like faint praise. But if 
it is remembered that the historian is given to understate- 
ment rather than to exaggeration, this conclusion is indeed 
no idle compliment. 


Only those who have studied THe Journat or Necro 
History since its inception have any idea of the universal, 
encyclopedic scope of its contents. Up to the present time, 
there have appeared some 350 articles and series of docu- 
ments. Of these, 241 articles and series of documents have 
been devoted wholly or largely to Negroes in the United 
States. Thus, nearly one-third of the total contents has 
dealt with the Negro outside the United States. Of these 
109 articles and series of documents the distribution has 
been as follows: Africa, 35; Great Britain and Europe, 24; 
Latin America, 18; Canada, 17; West Indies, other than 
Haiti and Cuba, 10; the Pacific Area, 4; and the Near 
East, 1. This distribution justifies, one may believe, the 
title THe JournaL or Necro Hisrory. 


In point of time, these articles and documents cover 
events from the most remote antiquity to present poli- 
tics as soon as they have become history. The topics 
treated have included not only political, constitutional, and 
military history but also social, economic, diplomatic, 
church, and cultural history. Not only the great figures 
of history, but the lowly washerwomen have received the 
attention of scholars. Nor have the auxiliaries of history 
been neglected: anthropology, ethnology, ethnography, 
have been studied to reveal additional light. 


From the qualitative point of view, a high standard has 


*Evarts B. Greene, ‘‘Perspectives in History,’? The Journal of Negro 
History, vol. xvii (January, 1932), p. 10. 
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been maintained, both with respect to the value of the in- 
formation and the manner of presentation. Some of the 
articles have been excellent, a few mediocre, but the gen- 
eral average has been entirely creditable. A large number 
of these articles utilized primary sources not only in Eng- 
lish, but in French, German, and Spanish. It is gratifying 
to find a growing number of Negro scholars able to read 
easily French. All too small a number, however, have 
mastered German. Some have used the rich store of 
Spanish sources. But the great mine of Brazilian sources 
in the Portuguese language has been left almost totally 
unexplored. 

A comparison may be made here with the first oil mine 
of the late Edward Doheny. The Chicago Tribune reported 
that ‘‘Seeing a colored man hauling a cart of black, tarry 
stuff, Doheny learned on inquiry that it was used as fuel. 
He recognized it as an oil exude and hastened to purchase 
the lot from which the man had shoveled it.’’® Unless Ne- 
gro scholars explore the rich mine of Brazilian sources, it 
is perfectly possible that other students will prostitute 
them to prove their distorted interpretations just as Do- 
heny exploited his oil fields for undesirable purposes. The 
present crisis in Ethiopia suggests the prime necessity for 
Negro scholars to acquaint themselves with Italian and 
Amharic. It is to be hoped also that we shall eventually 
have scholars familiar with some of the principal linguae 
francae of Africa, such as Hausa and Swahili. There are 
probably works in Arabic that still deserve careful analy- 
sis in the original. These are requirements of the highest 
degree, but Negro scholars may be relied upon to master 
these tools as they have others. 

In this connection I wish also to express the hope that 
funds may be obtained for photostating documents in cer- 
tain foreign countries so that a considerable number of 
scholars in this country may have access to them. If the 


*Chicago Tribune, September 9, 1935, p. 1. 
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JourNnaL is to maintain in the future the high place in 
American historiography that it has maintained during the 
past twenty years, our historians must have constantly 
available new material. 

Improvement might also be occasionally noted in the 
mechanics of presentation. Professor Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, one of America’s most distinguished scholars and a 
member of the Executive Council of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, has well said that 
the writing of history is a craft. There is some evidence 
that our scholars have acquired greater skill in gathering 
material than in molding it into shape. This is especially 
true in such matters as the use of quotations and foot- 
notes. But the encouraging aspect is the constant im- 
provement in these skills. When one remembers the rela- 
tively small number of Negroes who have done graduate 
work in history, the even smaller number who have made 
a special study of Negro history, and the very limited 
number who have sufficient time from their heavy teaching 
loads to do any research, the marvel is that the high de- 
gree of excellence has been maintained. One should also 
recall that The American Historical Review is able to pay 
for its articles whereas contributors to the Journat do a 
work of love. 

Let no one conclude from these suggestions that the at- 
tempt is being made to convey the idea in an inoffensive 
way that the JournaL has failed to meet the strict re- 
quirements of historical scholarship. They are submitted 
in the light of the editor’s specific instructions that this 
evaluation was not to be a eulogy. The writer of this 
paper would be the first, moreover, to admit his own short- 
comings. But an historical association is not a mutual ad- 
miration society. Inasmuch as writers in The American 
Historical Review are frequently subjected to criticism, it 
should not be wondered at that THe Journat or Necro 
History has not yet achieved perfection. 

If any additional testimony were needed of the impor- 
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tant place that the Journau holds in American historiog- 
raphy, the following facts may be noted: (1) The Ameri- 
can Historical Review has frequently included in its lists 
of important articles published in other journals many 
that have appeared in THE JourNaL or Necro History. 
(2) Many libraries of the leading universities and colleges 
of this country have complete files of THe JourNAL oF 
Necro Hisrory. In this respect, they are ahead of some of 
our own institutions of higher learning which have neither 
the past nor the current issues. Some of these schools can 
not invoke the excuse of lack of funds, for they do have 
complete files of certain periodicals which can be fittingly 
described by a word dear to the vocabulary of many Amer- 
ican scholars, namely ‘‘tripe.’? (3) The subscription list 
of THE JourNnaL or Necro History exceeds that of many 
local and special historical reviews. Some scholars and 
libraries in European countries subscribe for THE Jour- 
NAL OF Necro History. (4) Authors of authoritative mon- 
ographs have culled from its pages important information 
that they could not obtain elsewhere. (5) Although the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature does not index ar- 
ticles appearing in THe JournaL or Necro History, the 
International Index to Periodicals does. Moreover, dur- 
ing the all too short-lived existence of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, an indispensable tool to scholars, it contained 
many abstracts from articles in the Journau. Finally, the 
International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, which 
is necessarily highly selective, lists articles from THE 
JournaL oF Necro History that are deemed worthy of 
being called to the attention of scholars all over the world. 

The documents published have been of the greatest 
value. The first fourteen volumes contained 4,712 pages 
of articles and some 2,000 pages of documents. This recog- 
nition of the value of documents stamps the JourNAL as a 
truly scientific review. The Journat, in this respect, shows 
probably a higher proportion of documents than does the 
American Historical Review. It has attempted to do some- 
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thing of the sort of thing that is done, for example, by 
the Archivo Historico Diplomatico Mexicano or the Colec- 
cién de Historiadores y Documentos Relativos a la Inde- 
pendencia de Chile, and the Revista do Instituto Historico 
e Geographico Brazileiro. 

It is no mere coincidence few documents have been 
published since 1930. The gathering of documents is par- 
ticularly expensive. Frequently extensive travel is neces- 
sary to locate them. Often they can be obtained only by 
outright purchase at a considerable sum. Funds for this 
all-important but expensive material have not been avail- 
able since 1930 as they were before the stock market crash 
of October, 1929, brought to an abrupt end the so-called 
‘“‘Lotus Decade.’’ Just as soon as additional funds are 
available, the publication of documents may be resumed. 

The quotation from Dr. Jameson alluded to the neces- 
sity for competent critics of new books in specialized 
fields. Where, except in the pages of THe JouRNAL OF 
Necro History, could a fairly adequate number of books 
dealing with this subject have been given critical reviews? 
Where, other than in the pages of the Journat, could 
Negro scholars have obtained the training necessary to the 
development of this skill? Only a few of our institutions 
give even an elementary course in the technique of book 
reviewing. Naturally, some of these reviews have left 
something to be desired. But that is true also of even the 
best of quarterlies published by other groups that have 
been able to pay their reviewers. This is not to suggest 
that the general level of reviews in THE JourNAL or NEGRO 
History is as high as that in the best of the other quarter- 
lies. This is not to be expected. But when the Journau 
has had an existence as long as has The American Histori- 
cal Review, it is confidently expected that the Journa. 
will not suffer by comparison with the best in the world. 

Two constructive criticisms may be offered here. An 
insufficient distinction has sometimes been made between 
books that deserve long reviews and those that merit only 
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a brief mention. It is suggested that the editor send to 
reviewers a form indicating the length of the review de- 
sired. This will permit the inclusion in each issue of a 
larger number of reviews. Second, some important publi- 
cations have not been reviewed as promptly as they might. 
The failure to do so is not necessarily the fault of the 
editor. It results rather from the small number of scholars 
who are competent to review these books. This will prob- 
ably be eradicated also as the JournaL continues to serve 
as a training ground for Negroes in the reviewing of 
books. 

Two forms of ‘‘notes’’ have been particularly valuable. 
In the first place are those that give a resumé of the career 
of worthwhile Negroes. If ever a Dictionary of Negro 
Biography is compiled THe JournaL or Necro History 
will be one of the most valuable sources available. The 
second group of ‘‘notes’’ is concerned with the list- 
ing of important articles that have appeared in scholarly 
journals not only in America but in foreign countries. 
It is particularly gratifying that the recent issues have 
given increasing space to these ‘‘notes.’’ Much time will 
be saved for scholars if they can regularly rely upon 
these notes for a list of these important publications. 

Not the least service that THE Journau or Necro His- 
tory has rendered has been the constant reminder that 
the word Negro should always be capitalized. If Indian, 
Arabian, Jew, Irish, and other words indicating racial 
identities are capitalized, there is no reason why Negro 
should not be. If there has been a constantly growing ten- 
dency on the part of the publishers and editors to recog- 
nize this fact, the style of the Journat has surely not been 
without effect. 

The need for Tur Journat or Necro History is prob- 
ably greater today than when it was founded. During 
these twenty years the Neo-Confederates have redoubled 
their efforts to prove that slavery was an idyllic existence, 
that slave children were never sold away from their par- 
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ents, that slavery had nothing to do with the Civil War, 
that the South would have freed its slaves if there had 
been no war, that reconstruction was an orgy of corrup- 
tion, unrelieved by any contributions to the social and 
economic development of the South. The wide acclaim 
given in many historical quarterlies to such pleadings as 
Ulrich B. Phillips’ Life and Labor in the Old South, Frank 
Owsley’s King Cotton Diplomacy, George Fort Milton’s 
Stephen A. Douglas and The Needless War and Claude 
Bowers’ The Tragic Era indicates clearly both the general 
acceptance of these views and the necessity for offering 
proof of the opposite interpretations. If contributors to 
Tue JournaL oF Necro History will present their evi- 
dence with an even-tempered objectivity, they will not 
only reveal hidden facts of history but will gradually stem 
the tide of belittlement of the Negro indulged in by a mili- 
tant, numerous group of special pleaders parading in the 
guise of historians. 
Rayrorp W. Locan 


Atlanta Unwersity. 











THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY: ITS CONTRIBUTION 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE* 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I count myself 
greatly privileged to greet you personally on this your 
Twentieth Anniversary. I stand tonight in the presence 
of truth seekers, truth seekers not only, but interpreters 
of truth and disseminators of truth. This, I believe, is 
the supreme contribution of this Association to our day 
and generation—the discovery, the interpretation and the 
dissemination of truth in the field of Negro life—truth, 
scientifically arrived at, critically interpreted and univer- 
sally disseminated. In the presence of this audience, I am 
filled with respect and intellectual humility. 

In the time that is mine this evening, I wish to amplify 
and to make more specific this which I think is the con- 
tribution of the Association to our modern life. In the 
first place, I wish to observe, ‘‘that the search for truth is 
not for timid souls. When we set out upon the search for 
truth we should not assume that we already know for ecer- 
tain what truth is or what the best way of life is; other- 
wise, why bother about a further search for truth? The 
search for truth may very well change our notion of what 
is good or best. The search for truth is a search for what 
is really true, not for what may be comfortable to believe, 
and so we dare not limit our search for truth by insisting 
that what we find in the search shall be something we 
should have thought good before we found it. The great 
thing is to learn to be unafraid of knowledge.’’ 

The problem of our generation is the problem of finding 
ways and means of harnessing science in the service of 
humanity. I am made happy in the thought that the pro- 
moters and the investigators of this organization bring to 

*An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 


tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1935. 
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their task the scientific technique, that they are actuated 
by the scientific spirit, for truly do we live in the scientific 
age. The workers, the investigators, are pioneers, trail- 
blazers, adventurers in handling facts in this particular 
field. Theirs has been the task and the responsibility, to 
quote Father Fox, ‘‘of finding the facts, focussing the 
facts, of filtering the facts.’’ They have separated the 
facts from the admixtures of prejudice, passion and selfish 
interest. They cannot afford to pre-judge, for they can- 
not fly in the face of the facts without courting ultimate 
disaster. Now, facts are not important for their own sake. 
They are important only as a basis for human action. The 
investigators, then, must focus upon the issues we face. 

One outcome of scientific research and investigation in 
the field of Negro life and history is knowledge. A vast 
portion of social knowledge and information is shrouded 
in tradition, is not recorded in books and magazines; nev- 
ertheless it exists, and extends far back into the hoary 
past. As a result of the work of this Association we are 
securing knowledge and information that is characterized 
by its clarity—information that is objective and precise, 
information that is relevant in the field of Negro life and 
history. The life struggles of Negro men and women have 
been chronicled by the Association, and their achievements 
emphasized. The sweeping glance of these lives have 
helped us to see more clearly what is important and what 
is unimportant—what is essential and what is non-essen- 
tial in our own lives. The struggles and victories of these 
men and women under adverse circumstances have stirred 
us to activity in a way that the exploits of fictitious char- 
acters could never have done. 

The story is told that in the hey-day of the Roman Em- 
pire the highways of the Romans were literally studded 
with the statues of their illustrious men—their men of 
achievement. These statues were erected that the Roman 
youth, gazing upon their faces, might be stimulated to 
greater achievement and accomplishment. I like to think 
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of the service of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in a similar vein. Who knows but that 
as Negro boys and girls have, through their study of ac- 
complishments and achievements by Negro men and 
women, been pushed forward toward their destinies? This, 
then, it appears to me is one field in which the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History has made a dis- 
tinct and constructive contribution to our modern Twen- 
tieth Century life—in the field of research and investiga- 
tion, in the advancement of knowledge, in the accumulation 
of racial information and facts, in the discovery of truth 
as it relates primarily to the Negro and to Negro life. 

But knowledge or information in and of itself is not 
power, is not progress. Progress in the knowledge of 
Negro life and history is in the hands of the interpreter 
as well as in the hands of the investigator or discoverer. 
Already we have an ample supply of investigators, but it 
appears to me that there is a shortage of readable and 
responsible interpreters, men and women who can effec- 
tively play the role of mediator between the trained inves- 
tigator and the masses. 

‘*We do not live by bread alone,’’ by facts; our spirits 
must be fed by sustaining truths. Some truths are merely 
true; they inform our minds. Other truths are nourish- 
ing; they feed our spirits. The great adventure of life lies 
in finding the truths we can live by, the gleams that we can 
safely follow, the goals that are worth working toward. 
What are the meanings of the knowledge discovered? 
What are the implications of the facts brought to light? 
Whither do they lead? What is their significance? Of 
what value are they? What is their place in our very com- 
plex social and economic order? What use can be made 
of them in assisting initially, ill-adapted individuals to a 
harmonious and beneficial adjustment? These are ques- 
tions that should challenge the action and thought of our 
leaders. 
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This is the work of the philosopher, the interpreter, 
the crusading critic. It is in this field of interpretation, I 
think, that the major work of this Association lies for the 
next few years. The task of interpreting Negro thought, 
Negro achievement, Negro accomplishment, Negro culture 
patterns to the great masses of Negroes themselves, first, 
and ultimately, to their white brethren. 

We ourselves as laymen have fixed and definite respon- 
sibilities. The findings of our trained investigators must 
be faced. It is sometimes hard for us to look a fact in 
the face without blinking, but sooner or later we shall all 
learn that the energy spent in trying to get around, under 
or over the facts is wasted energy. Facts have a ruthless 
way of winning the day sooner or later. 

Again, facts to be really useful for us must be followed. 
We must say of them as Job said of God: Though they 
slay us, yet we shall trust them. If the facts threaten to 
cherish our beliefs or plans it will pay us to re-examine 
them. This way lies realism, and realism is ultimate prog- 
ress and good. This, then, is another contribution that the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History has 
made and can make; namely, that of sitting in judgment 
on the findings of the investigators in the field of Negro 
life, of evaluating these findings, of setting up useful 
goals, of indicating traits and attitudes, of establishing 
points of view; in short, of interpreting to the Negro him- 
self primarily, and to the world, the significance and the 
meaning of Negro achievements and accomplishments. 

The temptation of the scholar is to keep the new truth 
he finds stacked in the warehouse. It shocks his sense of 
scholarly dignity to see his discoveries hawked in the mar- 
ket place by the popularizer. But the social usefulness of 
scholarship and its findings depends upon its translation 
into the common tongue. A dozen fields of thought are 
today confused with knowledge that the physical and social 
sciences have unearthed, and the whole tenor and temper 
of American life can be lifted by putting this knowledge 
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into general circulation. Similarly is this true in its ap- 
plication to the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. We must have the popularizer to stand be- 
tween the masses whose knowledge of things is indefinite 
and the research worker whose knowledge is authoritative. 
Persons who can do for Negro life and history what Will 
Durant has done for philosophy and Edwin Slosson for 
science. 

I have attempted in this brief paper to say that the 
contribution of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History to our modern day has been first 
that of investigation, investigation in a virgin field, 
investigation that has brought to light a wealth of ma- 
terial pertaining to Negro life and culture, past and 
present; second, that it has contributed in the way of in- 
terpreting the Negro to himself and to the white race, and 
that in this field for some years to come is its immediate 
task. In the third place, this Association has functioned 
as a channel of communication. It is making possible the 
dissemination of information and knowledge concerning 
Negro life and history in increasing proportions. In brief, 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
has pioneered in advancing knowledge in field of Negro 
history accumulating a fund of factual material, useful as 
a basis for thinking and action, useful as an integrating 
and synthesizing agency in promoting racial solidarity and 
cohesiveness, useful in helping to mould viewpoints, whole- 
some personal and social philosophies—national goodwill. 


Mary McLeop BetHune 














THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HISTORY 


The conception of history, which we acknowledge to- 
day, includes the study of the development of men and 
things throughout the ages. This concept has not been an 
accepted one by the writers of history who have lived 
during these ages. It has been necessary for history to 
be changed and reconstructed before it could reach this 
stage of definition. Herodotus stated in his monumental 
work that it was ‘‘the publication of Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus, in order that the actions of men may not be 
effaced by time, nor the great and wondrous deeds dis- 
played by Greeks and Barbarians deprived of renown; 
and among the rest, for which cause they waged war 
upon each other.’’ In these words, this early historian 
asserts that it was his object to recount the great and 
wondrous happenings of his time. Distinctions were to be 
made by the writer between the Greeks and the Bar- 
barians. Among other things, war was to be one of the 
principal subjects. Only incidentally did the author in- 
clude geographical descriptions, religious rites, national 
and tribal manners and customs, personal anecdotes, con- 
versations, speeches and dialogues. The major space was 
devoted to dynasties, kings, conquests, battles and indi- 
vidual heroic deeds. Herodotus is the professional story- 
teller, mixing fact and fable. 

Thucydides, Xenophon, and the Roman historians Livy, 
Tacitus and Suetonius practised a higher art but with 
many similar imperfections. The deeds of their peoples 
and governments were given increasing prominence, and 
others were neglected. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the Church was the dom- 
inant institution and ideal. The historians of this period 
either accepted the Christian philosophy of history as 
did those primarily interested in the Church or they fune- 
tioned merely as chroniclers and annalists. From Augus- 
tine to the Renaissance, religious ideas continued to dom- 
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inate most writings of history. The Renaissance wit- 
nessed the development of the critical attitude and the 
correlation of history with literature. Lorenzo Valla at- 
tacked and proved the Donation of Constantine a forgery 
and cast doubt upon the Apostolic origin of the Apostles 
Creed. He was the first critical historian of his day. 
Froissart stimulated effort in this direction by writing 
of his travels and by recounting the story of many thrill- 
ing adventures. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, history began to take on the aspect of specialized 
research. But scientific history needed working tools; and 
without maps, dictionaries, manuals and accessible manu- 
scripts, the historical scholars of this period could not be 
removed far from the medieval chronicler. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, history experienced vast changes. Research and the 
collection of materials became the chief work of this pe- 
riod. The rise of nationalism gave inspiration to the 
working up of materials dealing with the past. National 
historical collections and national historical associations 
were formed. The immense increase in sources made pos- 
sible the rise of historical criticism. Ranke, Gibbon, Grote 
and Guizot made the application of the newer principles 
a feature of their works which remain as monuments 
along the pathway of historiography. The reform which 
they instituted consisted in the main in the elimination of 
literary ornaments and the insistence that historical state- 
ments carry definite proof of their validity. 

In the modern presentation of history there are several 
significant tendencies which have led to a reconstruction 
of historical writing. Historical scholarship has not con- 
fined its activities to the narrow limits of ancient days. 
Within the past half-century two trends may be noted. 
These factors are seeking to give history almost a new 
direction. They are: (1) The extension of the field of 
history, and (2) the search for truth. 
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THe EXPANSION OF THE FIELD 


Professor EK. A. Freeman, English historian of the 
nineteenth century, delineated historiography by the as- 
sertion that ‘‘history is past politics and politics present 
history.’” As by Herodotus and others history was nar- 
rowed by Freeman. Instead of being concerned with wars 
and things heroic, Freeman believed that history should 
be restricted to politics and government. This narrowing 
of the field was not destined to last very long, however, 
for, toward the close of the century, there arose a dissatis- 
faction with the treatment and subject-matter of history; 
and this has increased to such an extent that one writer 
may call Freeman ‘‘a superseded fossil.’’? From the time 
of Voltaire, in fact, there has been a current of opposi- 
tion to the view that history should concern itself with 
only national governments and their affairs. Voltaire 
stated in his Essay on General History, ‘‘One demands of 
modern historians—more attention to usuages, to laws, to 
manners, to commerce, to finance, to agriculture, to popu- 
lation.’’ The German historians saw this need and created 
the ‘‘kulturgeschichte’’ to indicate a fuller content of 
history. 

Two scholars, one in England and another in America, 
pointed out the narrowness of former points of view. Pro- 
fessor J. R. Green in stating his purpose in his interest- 
ing study A Short History of the English People said, 
‘*The aim of the following work is defined by its title: it is 
a history, not of English kings or English conquests but 
of the English People. At the risk of sacrificing much that 
was interesting and attractive in itself, and which the 
constant usage of our historians has made familiar to 
English readers, I have preferred to pass lightly and 
briefly over the details of foreign wars and diplomacies, 
the personal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts or the intrigues of favorites, and to dwell at 
length on the incidents of that constitutional, intellectual 
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and social advance in which we read the history of the 
nation itself. It is with this purpose that I have devoted 
more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, to Caxton than to 
the petty strife of Yorkist and Laneastrian, to the Poor 
Law of Elizabeth than to the victory at Cadiz, to the 
Methodist Revival than to the escape of the Young Pre- 
tender.”’ 

Professor John Bach McMaster in his study, A His- 
tory of the People of the United States, has accomplished 
a similar task. The author stated that the subject of his 
narrative was ‘“‘the history of the people of the United 
States of America from the close of the War for Inde- 
pendence down to the opening of the war between the 
states. In the course of this narrative much, indeed, must 
be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions, of presi- 
dents, of congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the am- 
bition of political leaders in the senate house, and of the 
rise of great political parties in the nation. Yet the history 
of the people shall be the chief theme. At every stage of 
the splendid progress which separates the America of 
Washington and Adams from the America in which we 
live, it shall be my purpose to describe the dress, the occu- 
pations, the amusements, the literary canons of the times; 
to note the changes of manners and morals; to trace the 
growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment 
for debt, which reformed the discipline of prisons and of 
jails, and which has, in our own time, destroyed slavery 
and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes.’’ 

Slowly the field of history was expanded so that it 
would involve all happenings. Teachers of history would 
no longer hear lessons based merely upon the lives, the 
dates and chief events of kings, queens and rulers. They 
were not to regard battles, wars, court intrigues and usur- 
pations as the most important historical events. A larger 
place began to be ascribed to the development of the peo- 
ple and to the changes which have affected them more 
directly. This variation in treatment could not be noted 
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so plainly by the public because the thoughts of the New 
School of writers were expressed in the historical so- 
cieties, in the publications with circulations limited to the 
scholarly and in privately printed works. 

Lord Bryce, in his presidential address before the In- 
ternational Congress of Historical Studies in 1913, called 
attention to the ‘‘immense expansion which has taken place 
in historical studies.’’ Continuing, he said, ‘‘We have now 
come to regard history as a record of every form of human 
effort and achievement concerned not any more definitely 
with political events and institutions than with all the 
other factors that have moulded man and all the other 
expressions his creative activity has found.’’ As an illus- 
tration of this enlargement of view, he mentioned specifi- 
cally the interest taken by historians in the study of primi- 
tive man, interest in the study of habits and customs of 
men, interest in the early religious ideas of men, interest 
in the rudimentary political institutions and in the general 
social life of backward races and tribes. The trends were 
in motion to break down the distinctions between the 
‘‘Greeks and the Barbarians.’’ Economic determinism 
began to be more generally used as an explanation for 
historical events than political forces or great men. 

The term which has been used to include this expan- 
sion has received the designation, ‘‘the New History.”’ 
Ultimately, its further purpose was not only to explain 
more of the past but also to present a basis, as one ex- 
ponent phrases it, ‘‘for an adequate and intelligent con- 
trol, direction and reorganization of the social order.”’ 
This point of view is really not a new one. It was known 
in Europe long before it received recognition in the 
United States. It was referred to at that time in its 
embryonic stage as the philosophy of history. The idea 
was given general acclaim through the publication in 1912 
by James Harvey Robinson of a volume entitled The New 
History. His thought in this respect was carried further 
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with the publication of another volume, The Mind in the 
Making. 

The expression of these views and their elaboration 
by others have led to the expansion of the field so that it 
includes all aspects of man’s life. ‘‘The New History’’ 
would embrace the ways in which all of the people have 
lived through all of the ages, man’s custom and manner 
of living, his working and striving for better things, his 
philosophy, his literature, his industry, his religion. ‘The 
New History’’ was not to be narrow, tribal or nationalis- 
tic. World history was to be as important as localized 
national history. Books and courses in international rela- 
tions were introduced into the college and the university. 
Along with this conception, there developed a new inter- 
nationalism, which made few distinctions between ‘‘the 
Greeks and the Barbarians.’’ The historian was expected 
to be fair to all nations and to give each an equitable place 
in the history of the world. The field of history was in 
these ways rapidly expanded. 


THe SearcH FoR TRUTH 


The second tendency in historical development has 
been the search for truth. Historians in all times have 
claimed that this has been their objective, but with all of 
their efforts the old question ‘‘What is Truth?’’ goes 
unanswered. The experience of the human race has been 
that what is accepted as truth in one generation is fre- 
quently branded as falsehood in a subsequent generation. 
It is a commonplace that new truth is stubbornly resisted. 
This resistance is revealed most strikingly in the progress 
of science. It is also true concerning our historical beliefs 
and cherished memories. Historians have insisted that 
their purposes have been to disclose the truth and to re- 
construct the past as it has actually happened. This in- 
sistence has been manifested in documentary support and 
footnoted studies. But under the best circumstances, there 
has been a measure of uncertainty concerning the truth of 
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history, because historians have had to deal with the ac- 
tions of men and their report of these actions as well as 
the actions of those whose relations to the events may not 
be altogether without bias. 

The search for truth has expressed itself recently in 
two fields, in a new treatment of nationalism and a new 
treatment of biography. Nationalism has been one of the 
factors which assisted the development of the writing and 
teaching of history. The love of country has demanded a 
group of cherished memories and also a desire to perpet- 
uate the ideals of the past. Even in the days of the an- 
cient world, historians took pride in the splendor of 
Greece and the glories of Rome. Temporarily, during the 
Middle Ages nationality was lost, by being subordinated 
to feudalism and to the church, but with the rise of strong 
monarchies under Henry VII in England, Louis XI in 
France, Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, the foundations 
for the revival of the national spirit were laid. With the 
rise of the struggle for colonial empires, there came the 
clash of national ambitions in a long series of wars which 
culminated in the World War. As a reaction from the 
war, there has come sober thinking concerning the na- 
tionalistie conception of history. Historians have con- 
structed their country’s history so as to encourage pa- 
triotism, and out of this there has developed the national 
idea of conscious superiority. Racial superiority is a 
child of the same parent, and also thrives upon a narrowed 
conception of history. 

Since the World War, a reaction has set in especially 
since the disdain and neglect of other nations have been 
noticeable in numerous text books. In this respect history 
has had to be reconstructed, and it is doubtful whether 
the history of Greece, Rome or other countries would be 
recognized as descriptions of these states if they could 
be seen by the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Many writers of text books in American His- 
tory have come to the conclusion that truth is of far more 
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value than the encouragement of patriotism. According to 
the new view, history is to teach the truth about the na- 
tional life and its development. Classes in civics, citizen- 
ship, the state and the government may well consider local 
welfare and encourage whatever national mythology which 
may be necessary for the masses. But classes in history 
are to study the past as it is. In the face of modern schol- 
arship, the American Revolution cannot continue to be re- 
garded as the ‘‘uprising of a united people against a dark 
and bloody despot.’’ It was an internal revolution, which 
divided a people against itself. The names now glorified 
as ‘‘patriots’’ were the ‘‘radicals’’ of revolutionary days. 
They were regarded as unsafe leaders by the loyalists who 
made up the most numerous, the most prosperous and the 
most conservative class. Truth as to the conduct of all 
wars from the Revolution to the present may not lead to 
the development of selfish patriotism, but it will lead 
Americans to a larger appreciation for the nations against 
whom we fought and will diminish much our national con- 
ceit. But how stubborn is the opposition in this matter! 
The opponents of truth would organize and memorialize 
school boards and teaching bodies in order to perpetuate 
the recital of the teaching of patriotic myths, which must 
finally make the teaching of history in America about as 
effective as it was in Prussian and Austrian schools prior 
to the war, and symbolic of Nazi and Fascist history today. 

The recent treatment of biography shows also a break 
with the writings of the past. During the past twenty 
vears new evaluations are being made of great men and 
women in history. Victoria of England, Catherine of Rus- 
sia, Catherine de Medici, Napoleon, the rulers and states- 
men of the nineteenth century are better known as a result 
of recent biographical efforts. New approaches to George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton and 
Abraham Lincoln have demonstrated that they were not 
demi-gods but men, even as you and J. The new type of 
writing reveals what the old type suppressed. When Jared 
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Sparks edited the writings of George Washington, it is 
said that he omitted phrases and corrected the language 
of the originals, because it did not seem fitting that the 
Father of the Country should be made so much of a 
human as his fellows. Myth-makers of the Parson Weems 
type, who pose as scholarly writers, are responsible for 
the saints of plaster who have arisen in the places of the 
human beings whom we might have known. It is also evi- 
dent that most grown-ups have obtained their knowledge 
of history from the older text books produced before the 
newer school of historians began their work. The history 
which is reconstructed in the light of the new investiga- 
tions is manifestly different from the old type, and it is 
extremely difficult for these older persons to readjust their 
points of view to the new thought. Literary historians and 
dramatists have been in some measure responsible for the 
distorted pictures of the past. They have nurtured and 
conserved historical myths, and the public has been only 
too willing to have its traditional views confirmed. 

The opposition to the New History has been deter- 
mined. Individual journals and organizations have joined 
in the cry that the new treatment of American History 
is resulting in a foreign and European point of view. 
Many of us are familiar with the storm which has centered 
around the so-called pro-British text books. The Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and numerous 
other organizations have raised objections to the New His- 
tory and have bombarded school boards and texthook com- 
mittees with their protests. In spite of this opposition, 
the reconstruction of history continues, and truth is rap- 
idly winning its way. 

While history has expanded to include the impartial 
treatment of nations and individuals, minority groups in 
the United States have asserted that they have not been 
treated fairly by American historians. They have seen the 
field of history expand so as to include nationalities, but 
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they have also seen smaller nationalities and minorities 
within national boundaries given inadequate treatment. 
This neglect has been due both to a conscious and an un- 
conscious racial bias. In order to correct this error of 
omission and to establish the truth, historical societies 
on the racial basis have arisen. With the support of these 
societies, scholars have reconstructed the past so that the 
presentations have been more complete. Manifestly, it is 
possible to overstate the case for a particular group and 
to overemphasize the unimportant, but when these result 
in a renewed stimulation for the suppressed and neglected 
group, it is far better than the neglect common to the past. 
Into the field there have come the Irish Historical So- 
ciety, known as the American-Irish Historical Society, the 
German-American Historical Society, the American-Jew- 
ish Historical Society, the Huguenot Society of America, 
the Scotch-Irish Society of America, the Holland Society 
of New York, and the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. This last mentioned organization was 
founded through the vision of Dr. Carter G. Woodson in 
Chicago in 1915 and was incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia the same year. We are under 
deep obligation to this distinguished man who has un- 
selfishly maintained this Association through the years, 
and as we come in this meeting to this Twentieth Anni- 
versary he should receive a deserved acclaim. I am happy 
to express my own personal obligation to him for the 
stimulation which comes from the contact of mind with 
mind and for the encouragement obtained through his 
pioneering leadership. 

In a citizenship which is composed of various racial 
groups, it is inevitable that there would be writers who 
consciously and unconsciously neglect and ignore racial 
contributions to American life. Michael J. O’Brien, chief 
historiographer for the American-Irish Historical So- 
ciety, in a volume entitled, A Hidden Phase of American 
History, sets forth the contributions of the Irish to Amer- 
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ican History. The Irish World in reviewing this book 
states, ‘‘All the Anglo-Saxon writers from Bancroft on 
suppressed, ridiculed where they could not suppress, mu- 
tilated where they could neither suppress nor ridicule, 
everything Irish in American History.’’ No Irish-Ameri- 
ean could read this book without a sense of pride. As for 
this comment on this book, with the substitution of the 
word ‘‘Negro’’ for the word ‘‘Irish,’’ this sentence would 
be equally true, if not more so in relation to the Negro. 


Albert B. Faust has written a volume under the title, 
The German Element in the United States. He states that 
many historians have made ‘‘a blanket indictment’’ 
against the Germans in the United States. He writes, 
‘“‘That race comprises upward of twenty-five per cent of 
the American people and has been a stalwart factor in 
American life since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’’ It was the expressed purpose of the author to 
present this book to the Germans of the United States so 
as to insure to them ‘‘a proper pride of ancestry.’’ The 
Jews have experienced a similar neglect. Numerous books 
have endeavored to supply the historical data to give the 
Jews their place in American life. All of these societies 
have been engaged in the reconstruction of history. Our 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History also 
has expanded the field of history so as to include the Ne- 
gro. This organization has pursued the truth concerning 
this race and has lifted it into view so that all who read 
may learn. 


History is not the story of men and women of one race 
or color and the neglect and omission of the men and 
women of another race or color. It is neither the glorifi- 
cation of white people nor black people, but it is the story 
of the people irrespective of race or color. It should deal 
with people in all times and places and should present the 
contribution of all the people to civilization. When a part 
of the people has been neglected or given subordinate 
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places, history in order to be truthful must be recon. 
structed. 

In this connection, there are several axioms which I 
want to lay down for our guidance and thinking: History 
should be reconstructed so that Africa—the home of the 
darker races—shall have its proper place. Africa was 
once known as a continent without a history or a civiliza- 
tion. Its study was left to anthropology and ethnology. 
Traditions concerning this land developed and were kept 
alive by travelers and missionaries. The eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica could then say almost 
without contradiction that, ‘‘ Africa with the exception of 
the lower Nile Valley and what is known as Roman Africa, 
so far as its native inhabitants are concerned, is a con- 
tinent practically without a history and possessing no 
records from which such a history might be constructed.’’ 
Subsequent editions of this work have had to change this 
view, due largely to the work of our Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and other circles of 
scholars thus interested. We know now that there were 
kingdoms in Africa as brilliant as those of the Goths, the 
Vandals, the Huns, the Angles, the Saxons, the Jutes and 
other European tribes of the North prior to their taking 
over the civilizations of Greece and Rome. Africa had no 
opportunity of profiting by such contacts, but without 
them, there was an indigenous civilization which compared 
favorably with any civilization in Europe. There were or- 
ganized governments, laws, roads, buildings, artistic mani- 
festations which challenge the admiration of students of 
our time. 

Civilizations flourished in west and central Africa, 
from which a majority of the American slaves came. 
Benin, Yoruba, Nupe, Melle, Songhay, Mossi and other 
kingdoms had civilizations worthy of commendation. 
Europe is not alone in being able to point to a glorious 
past. Europe had its Charlemagne, its Charles the Great. 
Africa had its Askia Mohammed, its Askia the Great. 
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When the European tribal life was primitive in large areas, 
Africa had organized kingdoms, spread over the west 
and central parts of that continent. These civilizations de- 
clined through the Mohammedan conquests and the rise of 
the slave trade. Some few smaller kingdoms were stimu- 
lated to greater temporary activity by the Mohammedan 
influences, but the slave trade proved to be a blight upon 
civilizing developments. Whole villages were depopulated, 
and kings turned to the easier ways of living provided by 
the trade in men rather than to the slower processes of 
permanent state building. With the facts which are com- 
ing to light concerning African History, the traditions of 
its past must be changed. Africa, then, must take its place 
in history as have recently done Japan, China, and India. 
It will be found that America has not only a European 
background but also an African background, which should 
receive attention because a large part of its population 
has a direct connection with the African continent. 

2. History should be reconstructed so that Negroes shall 
be known on a higher level than that of jokes and min- 
strels. The appearance of a Negro face in many public 
places is an occasion for a smile, however serious the 
event may be. Many persons are accustomed to think of 
the Negro as stereotype, a smiling Uncle Tom, and have 
never known that there is also another type of Negro. 
This type is not necessarily the so-called New Negro, a 
phrase which gives the impression that there is a sharp 
break with past types. 

From the earliest periods Negroes have been connected 
with the best trends in American life. This is evident not 
only after 1865, but long before that time, even prior to 
the establishment of the national government. For in- 
stance, a Hessian officer wrote in October, 1774, ‘‘No regi- 
ment is seen in which there are not Negroes in abundance 
and among them are able-bodied strong fellows. Here, too, 
there are many families of free Negroes who live in good 
homes, have property and live just like the rest of the in- 
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habitants.’’ The eighteenth century as well as the period 
after the Civil War witnessed Negroes relating themselves 
to American life. They had freed themselves and had 
become American citizens and voters. At the time of the 
first census in 1790, there were 59,000 free Negroes in the 
first American states. Some, among whom were Phillis 
Wheatley and Jupiter Hammon, were contributing to 
American literature. While they made no innovations in 
this field, they nevertheless manifested talent which was 
far above the average. Absalom Jones and Richard Allen 
led in the organization of the Free African Society and of 
churches in Pennsylvania. They also organized schools. 
Andrew Bryan and George Leile were engaged in the same 
work in Georgia. Prince Hall developed the same program 
in Boston, and out of his Free African Society there came 
the first Masonic lodge for Negroes. Benjamin Bannaker 
drew up a plan for World Peace during the first adminis- 
tration of George Washington, and shortly after our first 
President made the appointment of a Secretary of War 
there came Bannaker’s suggestion for the appointment of 
a Secretary of Peace, a proposal which antedates by a 
century the plans for peace familiar to our generation. As 
the years advanced, these Negroes grew in number. They 
were not jokes and minstrels supplying occasions for 
laughter from other Americans. They were not members 
of a child race, who had to be nurtured and led slowly 
along the way from barbarism to civilization. 

3. History should be reconstructed so that Negroes 
shall appear not only as the recipients of liberty but as 
the winners of it, not only for themselves but also for 
others. It is common for Americans to think of Negroes 
as a docile, cowardly race. The tradition is that freedom 
was given to them, almost against their will. Many in- 
stances are played up, to the effect that Negro slaves pre- 
ferred to remain in slavery and declined to go free when 
the opportunity was offered. These traditions and isolated 
instances are not supported by facts. Negroes after toiling 
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during the day for their masters so highly prized freedom 
as to work at night or holidays to earn money to purchase 
themselves and their families. During the colonial era 
they revolted and ran away, taking refuge among the 
Indians. Negroes fostered insurrections in the United 
States throughout the period of slavery. Many thousands 
of them made the dash for liberty as fugitives to free soil. 
Equally zealous, too, were the Negroes in fighting for 
this country. More than three thousand black men served 
in the American Revolution. Their individual deeds stand 
out on the pages of history, and their brilliant record can- 
not be effaced. The first martyr of the American Revolu- 
tion, who fell in the Boston Massacre, was Crispus At- 
tucks, a Negro. He with three others shed the first blood 
for freedom. It can be said almost with a sense of reality 
that Thomas Jefferson, thinking on this scene, dipped his 
pen in the blood of this first martyr to liberty and wrote 
the immortal Declaration of Independence. Peter Salem 
and Salem Poor added new luster to these pages of his- 
tory. In the War of 1812, brave black men of this type 
stood with Perry on water and with Jackson on land. 


Negroes also fought for their own freedom. Under 
the leadership of Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner, they 
struck for freedom. They heard David Walker’s Appeal 
and joined the forces fighting the institution of slavery. 
Negroes entered the ranks of the abolitionists from the 
first years of their efforts and marched shoulder to shoul- 
der with these servants of the truth. Garrison’s largest 
number of subseribers to his Liberator came from free 
Negroes. When he desired to go to England to join hands 
with the emancipationists there, the Negroes assisted in 
financing this voyage. When in England Garrison did not 
have the funds with which to come back to the United 
States, he sought the Rev. Nathaniel Paul, a Negro, from 
whom he borrowed money with which to return home. 
Three Negroes were on the Executive Committee of the 
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American Anti-Slavery Society. They were speakers, 
agents and workers for the cause of freedom. The names 
of William C. Nell, Samuel R. Ward, James W. C. Pen- 
nington, William Wells Brown, Charles L. Reason, Henry 
Highland Garnett and Frederick Douglass should take 
their places with those of Phillips, Garrison, and Weld in 
the movement for freedom. Any other type of history is a 
misrepresentation. 

4. History should be reconstructed so that Negroes 
shall be regarded as Americans and not simply as slaves 
or as an alien part of the population. Set off from the 
rest of the American population by a segregated life, Ne- 
groes are prone to regard themselves as a thing apart 
as well as to accept such a classification in history. Birth 
within the allegiance has been the test of citizenship and 
nationality in past history. The Fourteenth Amendment 
to our Constitution wrote into law the theory of previous 
years. From the earliest periods Negroes have been asso- 
ciated with American life along with other citizens. On the 
contrary, it has been asserted that this is a ‘‘ White Man’s 
Country.’’ This land, however, is the country of all who 
were born here and subject to its jurisdiction. Bancroft, 
Wiener, Winsor and other historians attest to striking 
evidences of African connections with early America. Ne- 
groes were found here nearly a century prior to the com- 
ing of the English to Jamestown. They were with De 
Ayllon. when he established a settlement in Virginia in 
1526. They built ships there, revolted and many sailed 
away to the West Indies. They were with Balboa, De 
Soto, Cortez, Melendez, Coronado and others as com- 
panions, guides and explorers. One of their number, Es- 
tevanico, was an explorer in his own right. Therefore, if 
length of residence has anything to do with the Negro’s 
claim to America, the Negro is an American among Amer- 
icans. 

Negroes passed during succeeding years from slaves 
to free men, from chattels to citizens, from poverty to 
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comfort and lived just as other Americans have done. Our 
black heroes, then, deserve a place with other Americans 
in history. These facts are neglected in the teaching and 
writing of history, and accordingly there is room for re- 
construction. 


Robert Browning writes that 


“God has conceded two sights to a man, 
One, Time’s completed plan, 
The other, Man’s first step towards the plan’s completeness.” 


In a sense, we are working along these lines. In the 
completed plan, one may envision the America, in which 
the Irish-Americans, the Jewish-Americans, the German- 
Americans and all other Americans shall join hands in 
the making of the New America. It has been seen by one 
who wrote, 


“Q beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties above the fruited plain, 
America! America! God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea.” 


That is the completed plan. The first step is to cause these 
Americans to be proud of themselves, so that as the Irish 
look to Ireland with pride in spite of its tribal life and 
native superstitions and as the other minorities look to 
their native lands, so may Negroes lift their eyes and 
shoulders and feel that they too are Americans. Ours is 
then the first step, to write, to publish, to read and to be- 
lieve in ourselves and our capacities. To this first task, 
may we devote ourselves confident of success, for pride in 
self has been the touchstone of destiny for nations and 
races in all the past. History’s reconstruction will make 
the way clearer for the advancement of the Negro in 
American life; and to be certain, this task is largely that 
of the Negro himself. 


Cyarues H. WEsLeEY. 








NEGRO MUSICIANS AND THEIR MUSIC! 


The unusual contribution of our American forefathers 
in demonstrating the power and beauty of music is a 
marvel of the age. Certainly this God-given talent enabled 
the burden bearers of America for two hundred and fifty 
years to march from darkness to light with an unprece- 
dented faith. Notwithstanding the fact that the masses of 
slaves could neither read nor write, they left an indelible 
stamp upon the cultural and religious life of the South. 
Through documents we are enabled to know something of 
their aspirations and struggles, but there is no stronger 
medium to tell us of their affliction, doubt, despair, sorrow, 
hope, joy and faith than is evidenced through the trans- 
planted African rhythm, southern melody and harmony 
of these spirituals and labor songs. 

Inquiry into the origin of American Negro music dis- 
closes the fact that it was often created spontaneously on 
river barges, in fields, in box-cars, at camp meetings, in 
prisons, on construction crews, on the levees, anywhere 
and at any time that their emotional outburst saw fit to 
reveal itself. Was there a better way to express their 
despair than is evidenced in the words of ‘‘Sometimes I 
Feel Like a Motherless Child a Long Way from Home?”’ 
Or their dislike of social and economic conditions told in 
the words of ‘‘Many Thousands Go?’’ Prohibited by law 
and custom from learning any other means of expression, 
the Negro found in music the only medium with which he 
could unfold his soul to the world. 

No more peck of corn for me, 
No more drivers lash for me, 
No more pint of salt for me, 
No more hundred lash for me, 
No more mistress call for me. 
*An address delivered in connection with the musical opening the cele- 


bration of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Chicago, Dlinois. 
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Can one find a better expression of sorrow than is 
shown in the Negro’s ‘‘Nobody Knows the Trouble I See, 
Nobody Knows but Jesus?’’ Can a stronger doubt of Chris- 
tianity of those about him be better set forth than in: 
‘“‘Everybody Talkin’ *bout Heav’n Aint Goin’ There?”’ 
Love for home is seen in ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny ; 
There’s Where the Cotton and the Corn and Taters Grow.’’ 
Gratitude is expressed in ‘fT Thank God I’m Free Af Last.’° 
And supplication in ‘‘Lord, I Want to be a Christian in 
My Heart.’’ Only a Christian’s faith enabled them to 
sing ‘‘Walk Together, Children; Don’t You Get Weary; 
There’s a Great Camp Meeting in the Promised Land.” 
And finally the triumphant end of a terrible struggle is 
pictured in ‘‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Coming for to 
Carry Me Home.”’ 

Does not this language of the emotions, bequeathed to 
us by our foreparents, create within us a burning desire 
to know something of our historical background, and hurl 
to us, through the years, a challenge to build on that back- 
ground and take our rightful places by the side of other 
benefactors of mankind? Certainly this is not impossible, 
as proved when we review the lives of achievement led 
by those of Negro blood in earlier years in European 
environment. We might name the Chevalier de St. 
Georges, who was one of the first French musicians to 
write string quartette music; Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 
of London, whose most distinctive work is probably that 
reflecting his interest in Negro folk song; George Augus- 
tus Bridgetower of Poland, who became the friend and 
associate of Beethoven. 


Among American composers we find Edmund Dede of 
New Orleans; the musical Lambert family of seven mem- 
bers of Louisiana; Harry T. Burleigh, one of the foremost 
composers of the world, who assisted D’vorak, the great 
Hungarian musician, in his ‘‘New World Symphony’’ 
based on the Negro folk song ‘‘Going Home;’’ James 
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Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson, brothers, who, 
among other compositions, have given us the anthem, 
“Lift Every Voice and Sing;’’ R. Nathaniel Dett, a com- 
poser, who enjoys a place among world artists; Wiliam 
Still, a new creator, who is doing startling things in the 
same field; Clarence Williams, native of Louisiana, who 
has produced and published over one thousand composi- 
tions. 

Among singers we find Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, a 
Mississippian whose voice embraced twenty-seven notes 
reaching from a sonorous bass to a few notes above even 
Jenny Lind’s highest; Anna and Emma Hyers, noted mu- 
sical sisters of California; Madam Selika, world-famous 
singer; Roland Hayes, the great tenor of our time; Marian 
Anderson, the famous contralto; and Eva Taylor, the first 
Negro soloist over a national and international hook-up. 

As pianists we find among the first Thomas Bethune 
or ‘*Blind Tom,’’ our race prodigy. Then there is Helen 
Hagan, who a few years ago was awarded the Sandford 
Scholarship from Yale, and since her return from France 
has delighted American audiences. Others of equal fame 
are Raymond Augustus Lawson, Hazel Harrison and 
Ethel Richardson. 

Since Africans were the first to use stringed instru- 
ments, it is not surprising to find among outstanding 
Americans such violinists as Clarence Cameron White, 
Joseph Douglass, Louia Vaughn Jones, and Kemper 
Harreld. The four Mills Brothers, with a guitar, are mak- 
ing their contribution along with others. 

These are a few who have achieved and are achieving, 
but what are we doing for the masses? We grant that 
music enabled our forefathers to withstand physical slav- 
ery. Do we, as their descendants, need its power and 
beauty? Are we economically free? Are we politically 
free? Will not the demonstration of these achievements 
convince others that we are entitled to more than we 
receive? 
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It was my pleasure. a short while ago, with the as- 
sistance of principals and teachers of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, City Schools to make a survey among one thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-seven pupils, ranging from six 
to seventeen years of age. It was found that all were 
students of music appreciation classes, but only two hun- 
dred and sixty-four were students of or could play any in- 
strumental music, while nine hundred and twelve expressed 
a desire to learn how to perform on some instrument. 


Does not this forty-nine per cent of anxious pupils, or 
thirty-seven per cent of disinterested pupils concern us? 
We have been placed in a world of music evidenced 
through singing birds, whistling breezes, roaring winds, 
mighty woods, desert sands, rippling brooks and breaking 
waves. Shall we not accept our background of music as 
a challenge to help our children appreciate and reproduce 
the music surrounding them, which in turn will assist 
them to 


‘‘Hum, sing and play their way, 
Through prejudice to a better day?’’ 


The story is told that on the first appearance of our 
great tenor, Roland Hayes, before a white audience in 
Louisville, Kentucky, he was forced, because of prejudice, 
to sing from behind a curtain. His wonderful spiritual 
talent, and time, have removed that curtain, and Mr. 
Hayes is now gladly received by audiences everywhere. 
The phonograph and radio are curtains used today be- 
tween Negro musicians, their music, and the world. Ne- 
gro artists and their art are unconsciously being re- 
ceived, and appreciated, in hitherto unopened homes. 
Shall we not labor that, when television has progressed 
to the point where black faces can be seen through 
the radio as Negroes sing, bonds of sympathy and under- 
standing shall have eliminated prejudice so that artists, 
regardless of color, may have an equal chance to make 
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their contribution to the progress of the world? Then, 
and not until then, shall a great world symphony be broad- 
cast to that Eternal City, through a grand cosmopolitan 
organ, by the two major branches and their kindred, of the 
‘‘One Human Race.’’ The white branch, as one has imag- 
ined, representing the white keys to this great organ, shall 
be assisted by the black branch representing its black 
keys, and completing its rhythm, melody and harmony, 
declaring and attesting to God in the Highest that, there 
is ‘*Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men.”’ 


Lucy Harty SmitH 








THE NEGRO AND THE PUBLIC MIND TODAY’? 


There are two words of great significance in this sub- 
ject, ‘‘Negro’* and ‘‘Public.’”’ The inquiry is what 
is the attitude of the public mind toward the Negro today, 
after efforts such as these which we are rehearsing in this 
conference, looking back even beyond twenty years? ‘‘To- 
day’’ suggests that one expects to find something different 
from what it was yesterday. 

The Negro in America is different today from what he 
was yesterday. His ignorance due to illiteracy has largely 
disappeared. The percentage figures on this subject prove 
at a glance the powerful charm education has exercised 
over the Negro. His moral condition has greatly im- 
proved. In the days of slavery so crueliy was the Negro 
crushed that he became ‘‘unmoral.’’ His financial condi- 
tion has improved; the census figures will tell us how far 
from zero the Negro has climbed in home and farm own- 
ings and in the establishment of business enterprises, 
small though they may appear to be. His spiritual condi- 
tion has risen to a higher level—the Negro thinks better 
of himself today and of his own than he did in the years 
gone by. 

The laws of the U. S. have changed. Slavery in 1860 
was a legal institution; then came war and the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. The Negro was 
at high tide in the public mind; then came the ebb of 
reconstruction, the ascendancy of hatred and prejudice and 
the success of bigotry. America was unwilling to incor- 
porate the Negro into its body politic; and so, while toler- 
ating his presence, set him aside by segregation and dis- 
crimination. 

This attitude towards the Negro was fostered and built 
up from the foundation of Uncle Tom, by joke, cartoon 


*An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1935. 
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and minstrelsy, and finally by theatrical performances by 
the Negro himself. These all tended to set him apart and 
to deal with him in a special manner. America was un- 
fair, not to say unkind, to those of its citizens born free 
and equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights—but who happened to be colored. How- 
ever, the march was definitely started toward that goal of 
Americanism which should see justice and freedom for all 
without regard to race, color or religion. 

The Negro has had his part to play in this drama of 
progress. He had to rid himself of his ignorance; he had 
to regain his spirit and his morals; he had to gather expe- 
rience, and he had to work toward establishing himself on 
an economic basis. I think he has done well at that task 
and that today the Negro shows a good measure of gold 
in the assay of his worth. There is still too much dross, 
but the gold is none the less gold. 

There have been developed against the Negro in America 
many instruments to impede him in his progress, to deny 
him opportunity, to crush his aspirations, to thwart him 
in his efforts. They may all be embraced under the head- 
ing ‘‘segregation’’ which means separation and therefore 
a deadline across which the Negro may not go. It has 
manifested itself in the very small matters of life in many 
parts of the country, and it still shows itself in high public 
places. Our Civil Service laws, for instance, require a 
photograph of the applicant in order that no mistake may 
be made because of superior intelligence. 

Against these mounting difficulties, the Negro has per- 
sistently waged his war. He has demonstrated his abili- 
ties in a thousand cases. No longer does he cry with Fred- 
erick Douglas, ‘‘ Judge us not by the heights we have 
reached but by the depths from which we have come,”’ 
Now he cries with full confidence in himself ‘‘Be American 
in spirit and in fact; give us freedom and opportunity, and 
we shall take our place by your side as Americans, and 
you will not be ashamed of us nor will you be harmed.’’ 
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But today the Negro finds the public mind much inclined 
to feel that he should stay apart and be a Negro among Ne- 
groes and make his contribution in America from his seg- 
regated life. In the matter of his home, he is not wanted 
in so-called white neighborhoods. The cry is that he depre- 
ciates property values; but as a matter of fact his coming 
discloses a new property value. The Negro is not wanted 
in public places and when received is placed in the rear 
or separated by a curtain. But the Negro in his separate 
coach or behind the curtain demonstrates his good quali- 
ties and often puts to unacknowledged shame those who 
enforce the segregation. 

The Negro is not even welcome in the churches. I 
verily believe the white Christian, if he could think so far 
ahead, would be unable to understand Heaven, if the Ne- 
croes were accorded equal privileges with him. In fact, 
| even think the Negro Christian himself expects to have 
some sort of a jim-crow section, which he secretly thinks 
will be the nicest part of Heaven. 

It is not, however, all a song of despair and hopeless- 

ness. In the spirit of the ery that ‘‘Ethiopia shall yet 
stretch forth her hand unto God’’ the Negro in America 
today believes that he will yet enjoy in full and equal 
measure all the rights and privileges of American citizen- 
ship. Already he has broken through in many places along 
the line. In music his artists and composers are accorded 
recognition and given praise for their worth. In poetry 
aul Laurence Dunbar has become a world figure. In 
painting H. O. Tanner has achieved international standing. 
In the field of education Booker Washington’s fame has 
become secure. Many of our teachers and scholars find 
welcome in collegiate circles. 

In the world of business, in finance, we are doing a big 
thing in what seems to be a small way; but mark my 
words. Every Negro who starts a business, becomes a 
customer of a wholesale house and patron of some bank, 
has put in a wedge that by and by will make an opening 
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for our boys and girls to pass on into the business life of 
our country and enter the long road to economic indepen- 
dence. 

The world looks on today to see what the Negro is ac- 
complishing in his own field. It has but scant welcome for 
him into its field. The Negro hopes to achieve and accom- 
plish so much that it will be larger than his own field can 
contain and must necessarily go over into the larger field 
of Americanism. 

There is no unanimity among Negroes as to just what 
they do want. There is too much of jealousy and envy 
and selfishness. There is too little of encouragement and 
applause for those who are striving to carry the group 
upward and onward. There is a great lack of sound lead- 
ership and of intelligent following. The Negro is so divided 
along many lines that cohesion is impossible. It is only 
in the common suffering of segregation and discrimination 
that the Negro realizes that they are all in one boat and 
that all will be affected in the public mind by the acts of 
one. Hence, it behooves us to give great care to the mat- 
ter of homes and home training and to religion and morals 
as well as to secular education, that our own may learn to 
avoid the doing of things which bring suffering and pun- 
ishment and denial of opportunity to us all. 

Today the white man is uncertain as to the Negro; he 
is much inclined to leave him alone. He is fearful of the 
consequences of receiving him into the full fellowship of 
citizenship. He is looking at the achievements and acecom- 
plishments of Negroes and finding much which commands 
his respect; but he also sees much of which he cannot 
approve. 

I do not believe the Negro in America need despair. 
Seventy years ago he was almost at zero—empty. Today 
he can give a good account of himself. He had friends 
then, and he has friends now. I believe the public mind in 
America today has reached a state of balance on the Ne- 
gro, and it is the duty of the Negro to choose and to do 
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and to go the way that will bring this balance down in his 
favor. The words of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution and our Fourth of July speeches seem 
mockery at times in the presence of lynchings, jim-crow- 
isms and other discriminations; but these pronouncements 
are the sentiments upon which American institutions are 
built; they are its heart-beats; they are its fundamental 
sense of justice to all men; they are too broad and too 
deep and too firm to be over-ridden by prejudice and even- 
tually will cause America to 


“Crown thy good with Brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea.” 


ALBERT B. GEORGE 








ITALO-ETHIOPIAN RELATIONS! 


Mussolini’s boastful determination to add Ethiopia to 
Italy’s colonial possessions is no new and sudden inspira- 
tion. Ever since Leopold II of Belgium took over the 
Congo and made it pay, European nations have vied with 
each other in an unholy rush to appropriate to them- 
selves the continent of Africa. By 1885 the rivalries 
among them had become so intense and so bitter that Jules 
Ferry of France and Bismarck of Germany saw the neces- 
sity of calling the Conference of Berlin to set up rules of 
the game for the future grab acts. Directly from this con- 
ference at Berlin the representatives of all the colonial- 
minded states of Europe hastened into Africa with rifles 
in one hand and gin in the other, having their pockets filled 
with blank treaties upon which the African chiefs under 
the influence of the gin and at sight of the rifles were in- 
duced to make their marks, thus giving away all their 
lands to some European power for less than a mess of 
pottage. Upon thus securing the mark of a chief, the Euro- 
pean representatives ran up their country’s flag and sang 
or repeated if unable to sing, ‘‘God save the’’ majesty 
in whose name they acted, but nobody added ‘‘and have 
merey upon the black man’’ whose possessions they were 
taking from him. The case of Ethiopia is not different 
from that which has happened to the rest of Africa except 
that in the Ethiopian, Kurope has found a man who re- 
fuses to put his mark upon the dotted line and one who 
will not accept a mistranslation of the Treaty of Uccialli. 

By the Anglo-German treaty of 1890, Germany was 
eliminated from the race for the territory north of Lake 
Victoria. From that date on the race for Ethiopia was 
narrowed down to three European states, namely, Eng- 
land, France and Italy. Each of these three powers was 

*An address delivered on the occasion of the celebration of the Twen- 


tieth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, Illinois, September 10, 1935. 
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dreaming of a great African Empire. France sought to 
make of her scattered coastal possessions of French Con- 
go, Algeria, and Jibuti one vast North African Empire 
extending right across the continent and including all the 
territory north of Belgian Congo and Lake Victoria with 
the exception of small bits of land about the coast already 
in the possession of some other European power. Eng- 
land, under the influence of such empire builders as Cecil 
Rhodes in South Africa and Joseph Chamberlain in Lon- 
don, wished to connect her possessions in South Africa 
with Egypt in a great Cape-to-Cairo strip of pink extend- 
ing clear across the continent from north to south. Italy, 
arriving late, undertook to extend her little possession of 
Assab on the Red Sea so as to connect her with her recent- 
ly acquired Somaliland on the Indian Ocean. 

It will be seen at once that the wishes of England and 
Italy somewhat paralleled each other while the dream of 
France ran directly counter to both of the two other states. 
Thus it was to the advantage of both Italy and England 
that they cooperate in their African policy while France 
felt it to her interests to oppose their efforts. Accordingly 
by a series of protocols—March 24, April 15, 1891, and 
May 5, 1894—England and Italy divided northern Africa 
between them. In general the line of division was to fol- 
low the 35th meridian east of Greenwich. In all territory 
west of this line England was to have a free hand so far 
as Italy was concerned, while to the east of it Italy 
was given a free hand so far as England was concerned. 
Thus Ethiopia to the west of Lake Tsana was assigned to 
England while that to the east was handed over to the 
tender mercies of Italy. 

In the meantime, Italy, in anticipation of taking pos- 
session of Ethiopia, had concluded a treaty of friendship 
and commerce with Menelik II, Negus Negasti of Ethiopia, 
whom she, for a purpose, had aided in securing the throne. 
This is the famous treaty of Uccialli, concluded May 2, 
1889, about Article XVII of which there centered a long 
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controversy culminating in war in 1896 and which Musso- 
lini now brings back into the picture. To understand this 
treaty and to be able to form any judgment in regard to its 
meaning one must read carefully the discussion presented 
with documentary evidences contained in the author’s 
book Ethiopia, A PAWN in European Diplomacy just 
off the press. Suffice it to say here that the Ethiopian text 
of this Article XVII, which was the only one actually 
signed, read, ‘‘His Majesty, Menelik II, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia, may if he wishes to do so, make use of the 
government of His Majesty the King of Italy for all 
transactions he may have with other Powers or Govern- 
ments.’’ Whereas the Italian translation of this Article 
read, ‘‘His Majesty, Menelik II, King of Kings of Ethiopia, 
consents to make use of the government of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, for all transactions he may have with 
other Powers or Governments.’’ By the Amharic version 
Menelik had a choice. By the Italian he was obliged. By 
the Amharic text Ethiopia remained a free and indepen- 
dent state. By the Italian Ethiopia became a protectorate 
of Italy. 

According to Article XXXIV of the Conference of Ber- 
lin (1885) Crispi, then Prime Minister of Italy, notified 
the other Powers that Ethiopia had now become a protec- 
torate of Italy. When Menelik discovered this claim of 
Italy he repudiated, first Article XVII and later the whole 
treaty of Uccialli and promptly notified all the European 
Powers that Ethiopia would take care of herself. She had 
need of no European state to protect her. ‘‘She stretches 
forth her hands unto God.’’ 

There followed numerous, long and heated diplomatic 
efforts of Italy to have Menelik accept the Italian transla- 
tion with Menelik stoutly refusing to do so. Finally, 
Crispi felt that he must either force Menelik to become a 
vassal of Italy or lose control of the government at home. 
Accordingly on March 1, 1896, there was fought the battle 
of Adowa in which Menelik’s highland warriors annihi- 
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lated the Italian Army. The results were wholly disastrous 
to Italian prestige in Africa. Crispi’s government fell and 
the Rudini government which succeeded sought peace with 
Menelik upon the best terms obtainable. Nothing but 
complete and immediate recognition of Ethiopian inde- 
pendence was acceptable to Menelik. As a result, on 
October 26, 1896, Italy concluded a treaty of peace with 
Menelik whereby Italy recognized the complete indepen- 
dence of Ethiopia forever, and for the time being Italy 
dropped out of the contest. 

Following Italy’s utter defeat at Adowa, France pecame 
active in an effort to realize her dream of a great African 
empire. She dispatched Marchand up the Congo toward 
the Nile and at the same time, through Menelik, whose 
good graces she had gained by aiding him against Italian 
aggression, she sent several expeditions across Ethiopia 
from Jibuti toward the Nile. These French efforts culmi- 
nated in the ‘‘Fashoda Incident’’ in which France, because 
of English interference, failed to ‘‘clasp hands across the 
Nile’’ and into which we need not go here except to find a 
basis for the European diplomatic rivalries over ‘‘peace- 
ful penetration’’ at Menelik’s Court which, with general 
Ethiopian conditions at the time, furnished the opportu- 
nity for Italy to return to the Ethiopian theater. 

Beaten at Fashoda, France transferred her activities to 
Addis Ababa where she had, for the time being, dominant 
influence. Through a concession she had previously se- 
eured for building a railway across Ethiopia from Jibuti 
to the Nile by way of Addis Ababa, she hoped to win 
through economic penetration that which she had lost in 
political control through English interference. In the 
course of the Anglo-French controversy over the nature 
of the proposed railway, Italy slipped back into the picture 
as a champion of the English proposals. During the three- 
cornered controversy that followed, the feeling among the 
three European nations became so intense that it was 
likely to disturb the delicate general situation which ex- 
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isted before the World War. To save this general Kuro- 
pean situation the three nations came to the Anglo-Franco- 
Italian agreement of 1906. 

By this tripartite agreement, the three European na- 
tions guaranteed to each other the status quo of Ethiopia 
so far as these nations were concerned. They divided 
Ethiopia up into three spheres of influence assigning to 
England dominant influence in the west and control of the 
water supply of the Nile valley. To France they accorded 
the railway and the territory adjacent to Jibuti and along 
the railway, while to Italy was assigned the right to connect 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland by a railway to the west 
of Addis Ababa so as not to interfere with the French 
railway. But while they guaranteed the status quo of 
Ethiopia they also agreed that should it ever become nec- 
essary to disturb that status they would consult among 
themselves and decide what should become of Ethiopia. 
They reserved to themselves the right to decide whether 
or not the status quo of Ethiopia shall be disturbed and 
they alone are to be the sole judges as to what shall be 
done when they decide to disturb Ethiopia. This treaty 
still stands. Evidently the time has come when these three 
European Powers have decided that Ethiopia’s status 
should be disturbed. Evidently Ethiopia’s independence 
is to be sacrificed in an effort to maintain the peace of 
Europe. If so the sacrifice is too great. Such unrighteous 
action will not long maintain the peace of Europe, and 
Ethiopia may easily prove to be the rock of offense upon 
which Europe herself shall be broken. 

This tripartite treaty of 1906 is often referred to as the 
European guarantee of Ethiopian independence, but to one 
who makes any sort of a careful examination of the treaty 
it is very evident that the three European Powers con- 
cerned, while they have guaranteed certain things con- 
nected with Ethiopia to each other, have guaranteed noth- 
ing to Ethiopia. The very existence of the treaty of 1906 
constitutes a threat to the independence of Ethiopia 
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rather than a guarantee of that independence. Three na- 
tions do not get together unasked to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of a fourth nation unless that independence is in 
danger from one of them and perhaps from all of them. 
That Ethiopia is and has long been in constant danger of 
losing her independence to these very guarantors is clearly 
evident from the history of the situation since 1906. 

In 1915 when England and France were trying to woo 
Italy from her unnatural infatuation with Germany and 
Austria, they made Italy tempting offers of colonial ag- 
grandizement. Among these allurements they promised 
that, should England and France annex the German col- 
onies in Africa after the World War, they would recognize 
Italy’s right to expand from Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land. It is now, of course, a well known fact that England 
and France did annex the German colonies at the close of 
the World War. Italy, however, has not yet expanded 
from Eritrea and Somaliland. That Ethiopia is the only 
place for such expansion is so evident that one needs to 
know only the most elementary geography of Africa to be 
convinced that the Powers in 1915 meant that Italy should 
have Ethiopia. This Italy still claims as her right. That 
she did not get Ethiopia in the Versailles peace arrange- 
ments is no doubt due largely to the fact that Ethiopia 
did not take the position in the World War thought likely 
for her in 1915. At that time Lij Yassu was acting Negus 
Negasti of Ethiopia, and he was making an effort to lead 
Ethiopia into the camp of the Central Powers and the 
Mohammedan religion. It is no doubt to this period that 
Mussolini refers when he now complains that the hostility 
of Ethiopia toward Italy was such as to demand part of 
Italy’s forces during the World War to be placed along 
the Ethiopian border that her African colonies might be 
protected. The Ethiopians themselves, however, rose in 
rebellion against their young emperor, overthrew him and 
proclaimed his aunt, Zauditu, empress with Ras Tafari, 
the present Haile Selassie I, as regent. Thus at the close 
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of the war Ethiopia was found ranged on the side of the 
allies rather than against them. Therefore, Italy could 
not be permitted to take over Ethiopia as she had hoped 
to do by the treaty of London, 1915. 

Now, however, Mussolini is determined to make a great 
effort to force Ethiopia to become a protectorate of Italy. 
He has repeatedly demanded that other European nations 
must recognize Italy’s right to expand in Africa. For 
years he has been preparing his people for war. That 
Italy’s population might be greatly increased he has been 
urging larger families and now he claims there must be 
some place where the surplus population may live. He 
has created a great military machine and proclaimed the 
glorious destiny of Italy. He has sought to isolate Ethio- 
pia and to find a time when the influence of the League of 
Nations is at its lowest ebb. 

That France will not oppose Italy’s aggression in Ethio- 
pia was, without doubt, settled last January when Premier 
Laval was in conference with Mussolini in Rome. Not all 
that transpired between Mussolini and Laval at that time 
is yet known, but enough has become public to assure us 
that they have reached an accord over Ethiopian matters. 
Clearly France has been silenced. Evidently for some 
quid pro quo within the European field—most likely a 
guarantee that Italy will stand with France in European 
questions, especially those affecting Germany and Austria 
—France has assigned to Italy a one-fifth interest in the 
Franco-Ethiopian railway and ceded to her that part of 
French Somaliland facing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Surrounded as Ethiopia is on all sides by territory al- 
ready in possession of England, France and Italy, these 
three countries can control all exports and imports, in- 
cluding those of munitions of war. Now with Italy part 
owner in the only railway within the country and with 
France, her partner, in control of the balance, these coun- 
tries can so shut off Ethiopia from the rest of the world 
as to isolate her completely. There can be no reason why 
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Italy should want from France that utterly barren waste 
of land facing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb other than for 
strategic military purposes. Doubtless Mussolini wishes 
to be in position to close the southern end of the Red Sea 
to battleships should Japan, for instance, decide to come to 
Ethiopia’s aid. That Italy may land troops and munitions 
of war in Eritrea she needs a protected harbor. She 
would not care to meet the Japanese fleet there—nor any- 
where else most likely—hence the desire to close the Red 
Sea. 

Spokesmen for England still talk and I feel that the 
sympathies of the English are with the Ethiopians, but 
that the British Government will do anything to stop 
Mussolini is to be seriously doubted. Back in 1925 the 
British Government agreed with Mussolini to a division of 
Ethiopia into British and Italian spheres of influence with 
a mutual guarantee that the one would support the other 
diplomatically in gaining economic concessions within 
their respective spheres. When they had matters all set- 
tled between themselves they presented their demands si- 
multaneously to Ras Tafari, then regent, now Emperor 
Haile Selassie I. His Majesty at once appealed to the 
League of Nations, of which Ethiopia had become a mem- 
ber in 1923, stating that within the League all nations 
had entered on equal terms—that each member was an in- 
dependent sovereign state and that here were two mem- 
bers agreeing together to support each other in questions 
referring to a third member. This action seemed to him 
an encroachment upon Ethiopia’s sovereignty. He wrote, 
‘“‘The people of Abyssinia are anxious to do right... . 
but throughout their history they have seldom met with 
foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves of 
Abyssinian territory and to destroy their independence. 
With God’s help, and thanks to the courage of our sol- 
diers, we have always, come what might, stood proud and 
free upon our native mountains.’’ At that time the League 
of Nations still had some influence. Then, too, France 
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joined in protest to the Anglo-Italian proposition—not 
that she loved Ethiopia but that she had not been con- 
sulted as she should have been by the terms of the tri- 
partite treaty of 1906. Whereupon England and Italy 
hastened to explain that they had meant no attack upon 
Ethiopia’s sovereignty, and the matter was dropped. The 
Anglo-Italian agreement, however, was not cancelled. Un- 
der these circumstances England will, most likely, continue 
to seek some way to settle the present difficulty short of 
war, but Mussolini knows that that is largely for English 
home consumption and when he proceeds to take over 
Ethiopia, England, like Maria Theresa of Austria, who 
wept over the partition of Poland but continued to take 
her share, will say to Mussolini, it is too bad but we will 
not oppose you provided you give us a share of the booty 
in the form of control of Lake Tsana and the Nile water 
supply. 

With Ethiopia thus isolated and the stage all set, all 
that was lacking was an occasion for action. Opportunely 
border incidents began to occur. Among these perhaps 
the one at Ualual (Walwal) has attracted the most at- 
tention. This incident is now so well known and our space 
so limited that we need not recite the details. The most 
important point at issue in the matter is to determine who 
was the aggressor. If Ualual is within Ethiopia then 
clearly Italy was the aggressor, but if Ualual is a part of 
Italian Somaliland, then Ethiopia is at fault. This boun- 
dary line between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland has 
never been established ‘‘on the spot,’’ as the treaty of 
1908 provides, but all maps of that part of Africa, includ- 
ing those made by Italy, show Ualual well within Ethiopia. 
Certainly Italy has become the aggressor. 

That His Majesty, Haile Selassie, is willing to have the 
matter settled by arbitration as the Italo-Ethiopian treaty 
of 1928 provides is evident. At every turn he has appealed 
to the League of Nations to have the matter settled im- 
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partially, stating that Ethiopia will abide by the decision 
thus reached. But that Mussolini has no intention to per- 
mit any peaceful settlement short of Ethiopia’s becoming 
an Italian protectorate is just as evident. Clearly then, 
Mussolini intends to make of the matter another Man- 
echukuo affair. He will find this decided difference, how- 
ever—Ethiopia’s highlanders are a brave and warlike peo- 
ple, and they will defend their independence with their 
lives. Italy will find that the invasion of Ethiopia will 
be no easy matter. 

Space does not permit us to discuss the matter further, 
but cannot some way be devised by which this utterly un- 
righteous, most immoral attack upon Ethiopia can be 
stopped? I am for peace and wish nobody disaster, but 
should Italy proceed in this as clearly Mussolini intends 
to do, I should have no particular regrets should the Red 
Sea repeat her Pharaoh act. Failing that, let Ethiopia 
repeat her Adowa! It becomes us to heed the plea of 
Ethiopia’s Emperor to pray that peace may prevail and 
that justice may be done. Should Mussolini succeed in 
forcing an Italian protectorate upon this last independent 
bit of Africa the black man’s culture will disappear from 
the earth under a veneer of European imposition. 

In general the world accords a place of very high 
honor and respect to the patriotism of a ruler and his 
people, who have endured great sacrifices to maintain the 
integrity and independence of their country against the 
aggressions of more powerful neighbors. Menelik and his 
highland warriors defended their independence at Adowa 
against the Italians in the same way that the Greeks de- 
fended theirs at Thermopylae and Marathon. They were 
as courageous as the Belgians in the face of the German 
army in 1914. But while the world sings the praises of 
the exploits of these, it leaves the no less courageous 
Ethiopians to their fate in the face of the more power- 
ful Europeans. 

F. Ernest Work 








WILLIAM SYPHAX, A PIONEER IN NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


It is a matter of the utmost difficulty to portray sat- 
isfactorily the life of such an interesting character as Wil- 
liam Syphax. Only detached, incoherent and inconclusive 
reports have been preserved while passing years have 
dimmed the memories of his descendants, and those who 
lived and associated with him have passed away. Syphax 
was born shortly after the troublous days of the Missouri 
Compromise; he witnessed the growing hatred and sec- 
tional discords that resulted in the Compromise of 1850; 
he saw the devastating effects of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, the Dred Scott Decision, the John Brown Raid, and 
lived through the hectic days of disunion, civil war and 
subsequent reconstruction. Through it all he had an abid- 
ing faith in his people, and at every possible oppor- 
tunity he evinced a manliness and a fortitude in his 
efforts to champion their cause. He was honest, coura- 
geous, thrifty in all his dealings and never descended from 
his lofty pedestal. 

William Syphax was the offspring of a distinguished 
line. His grandfather, William Syphax, was a free Ne- 
gro, who lived on Fairfax Street, in Alexandria, Virginia. 
The house in which he lived had at one time been the 
office of William Herbert, a leading citizen of Alexan- 
dria and a descendant of Carlyle. He lived near the 
old bank of Alexandria and was constantly on the ground 
of the Carlyle House, over which the Braddock House 
was afterward built. The elder Syphax was well versed 
in the prophetical portions of the Scriptures, and ever 
and anon he was wont to stand on the street corners 
and preach his doctrines to passersby. He was quite 
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a character in Alexandria and was ‘‘very industrious 
and much respected.’”! 

Charles Syphax, the only son of William, was a slave 
and he belonged to George Washington Parke Custis, 
who owned Arlington, Virginia, and its environs. When 
about ten years of age he accompanied George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis to Arlington, where he grew up with 
Custis’ daughter, Mary, who later married General R. E. 
Lee.? Syphax became enamored of one Maria Carter 
while working as one of the ‘‘White House’’ servants 
whose duties were confined to the serving of meals in the 
Arlington Mansion, and they were married at Arlington 
by an Episcopal minister, about 1821.2 By this marriage 
Elinor was born 1823, and William 1825.4 Charles, it 
seems, had considerable liberty, for although he was not 
freed until after the death of Custis, he was a member, 
in good standing, of a Baptist Church in Alexandria, of 
which the Rev. Wm. Madden was pastor. Inasmuch as 
he belonged to the Custis family at Arlington, he was 
full of recollections of the early presidents and states- 
men, and his memory was stored with anecdotes of those 
he met there, and who were in the habit of conversing 
with him. He was acquainted with George Washington 
and gave vivid accounts of Jefferson, Monroe and others. 
It is said that during the Civil War, soldiers camped 
around his residence, took great delight in listening to his 
vivid descriptions of the past. He was well liked by all 
regardless of color and was considered a good Christian. 
He died in 1869 at the ripe old age of seventy-eight.® 

1 Alexandria, Va., Gazette, February 1917, date defaced. 

®* Morning (Washington, D. C.) News, October 9, 1869. 

°As related to the writer by Mrs. Mary Gibson Brewer, great grand- 
daughter of Charles and Maria. 

“¢«Sketch of the Life of Wm. Syphax,’’ a paper written by his daughter, 
Maria Browne Syphax, for the dedication of Wm. Syphax School, October 
31, 1902. She gives his birth as April 4, 1825, in Alexandria County, Vir- 
ginia. This date is on his tombstone at Harmony Cemetery, Washington, 


D. C. 
® Morning (Washington, D. C.) News, October 9, 11, 1869. 
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On his mother’s side William Syphax descended not 
only from a distinguished line but his ancestry savored 
very definitely of the plantation aristocracy of the South. 
Maria Syphax was the daughter of George Washington 
Parke Custis and a maid of Martha Washington.® George 
Washington Parke Custis was the last male line of a 
family of Custis, and he was lord of the Arlington estate 
of 1,110 acres.?' In the treatment of his slaves Custis is 
said to have been as considerate as he was regarding any 
other class of human beings, and the glaring evils of 
iniquitous slavery were never apparent on his property. 
Each slave had a house apportioned him and a bit of 
ground, the produce of which he owned as ‘‘securely as 
if his title to the land he occupied was duly recorded in 
the records of the county courts.’ From time to time, 
Custis freed some of his slaves. Particularly was this 
true as regarded his female servants for whom he seemed 
to show an interest out of all proportion to those motives 
actuated by humanitarian impulses. He freed Louisa, 
the daughter of his servant Judith, on the 5th of April, 


*From a newspaper clipping of June 1866 entitled ‘‘Colonel Custis’ 
Daughter.’’ Unfortunately neither the paper nor the exact date was pre- 
served. The writer made efforts to obtain a copy of the paper but 
eventually gave up the task. This clipping is in the possession of Mrs. 
Ennis Syphax, the widow of Ennis Syphax, a brother of William Syphax. 
She resides on the original Arlington plot, across the Potomac River opposite 
the Nation’s capital, in Virginia. Hereafter this clipping will be referred 
to as Newspaper, ante. 


7The present estate of Arlington, Va., was originally a part of 6,000 
acres of land, made October 21, 1669, by Sir William Berkley, Governor of 
Virginia, to Robert Howsen as a reward for bringing settlers in the colony. 
He sold the property to John Alexander for six hogsheads of tobacco. On 
December 25, 1778, Gerard Alexander sold the Arlington portion (1,110 
acres) to John Custis for 11,000 pounds. George Washington Parke Custis 
was born April 30, 1781. His grandmother was married a second time, to 
George Washington, who adopted George Washington Parke Custis. 

See—Story of Arlington by John Ball Osborne; Century, April 1889 and 
‘¢ Arlington House’’ in Harper’s, September 1853. 


®* Decker, Karl, and MeSween, Angus: Historic Arlington, p. 37. 
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1803;° John, the son of Judith; Charles, the son of 
Eloisa; and John, and Eliza, the children of Oney, in 
1818.%° In or about 1826 Custis manumitted Maria, who 
at the time had two children, Elinor, six years of age, 
and William, ‘‘a baby boy.’’" Her two children were 
freed along with her, though her husband, Charles, seems 
not to have received his freedom until after the death 
of Custis, who left a will manumitting all his slaves.” 
It is stated, however, that Custis recognized Maria as his 
child and gave her a piece of property on the Arlington 


*°««Know all men by these presents that I, George Washington Parke 
Custis, for divers good causes and considerations . . . do liberate, emancipate 
and manumit Louisa, a child about two years old, the daughter of Judith, 
one of my slaves, in the Dower of the late Martha Washington and lately 
resident of Mt. Vernon and I do by these presents discharge and release the 
said Louisa and any offspring she may have from all service to be rendered 
by her on them unto me, the said George Washington Parke Custis. For 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this first day of 
April 1803.’’ G. W. P. CUSTIS. Sealed and delivered, in presence of 
James Kieth, Thomas Kieth. Proved by oath and recorded April 5, 1803. 
Deed Liber E, 1803, in the county courthouse at Alexandria, Va. 


%<¢Know all men by these presents that I, George Washington Parke 
Custis . .. do manumit and set free the following slaves,‘ viz: John, the son 
of my servant Judith, said John about 14 years of age; Charles, the son 
of my servant Eloisa, deceased, said Charles about 14 years of age; Edmund, 
son of my servant Oney, said Edmund about 11 years of age; and Eliza, 
daughter of my servant Oney, said Eliza about 8 years of age, and by these 
presents have manumitted and set free the aforesaid, John, Charles, Edmund 
and Eliza. As witness my hand and seal this 14th day of May 1818. G. W. 
P. CUSTIS. Deed Liber G, No. 2, 1818-19, in the county courthouse at 
Alexandria, Va. 


" Newspaper, ante. 


4«<«T give freedom to my slaves, the said slaves to be emancipated by 
my executors in such manner as to my executors may seem most expedient 
and proper, the said emancipation to be accomplished in not exceeding five 
years from time of my decease.’’ March 26, 1855. 

Osborne, John Ball: Story of Arlington, p. 81. Speaking of Charles 
Syphax the Washington, D. C., News verified the fact that he was a slave 
until after the death of Custis. Washington, D. C., News, October 8, 1869. 
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estate."* This piece of land constituted 15 acres off the 
northwest corner of the Arlington estate and ‘‘her white 
cottage was surrounded by tall trees and (pleasant 
stretches of grassland and the place was beautiful as 
well as homelike.’’* It is also stated that ‘‘the family 
of Robert E. Lee inherited the respect for the blood of 
the former slave woman, and they (the wife of Robert E. 
Lee was the daughter of Custis and the half-sister of 
Maria Syphax) confirmed the legacy of Custis by saying 
that the bit of land was hers although there was no deed 
to show the fact.’ William Syphax, therefore, came 
from a distinguished line. 

Charles and Maria spent their entire lives on that 
plot of land and besides the two children previously men- 
tioned eight others were born and reared there. They 
were Cornelius, Charles, Colbert, Shaulter, Austin, John, 
Ennis and Maria. All lived to maturity, and all except 
Shaulter and Austin had families. 

The ever-increasing hatreds, party feuds and _ sec- 
tional discords over the slavery issue resulted in the Civil 
War, and the Arlington Estate was necessarily affected. 
Robert E. Lee took command of the Confederate forces 
while his family left the grounds. Federal troops occu- 
pied Arlington from the first days of the war and had 
many personal contacts with the Syphaxes.’*® On August 
5, 1861, the Government had passed the Direct Tax Act.2" 

“The writer spent two full days ransacking the musty deed books in the 
courthouse at Alexandria, Virginia, in a vain endeavor to locate either the 
manumission of Maria Syphax or a statement regarding the Arlington prop- 
erty. He found no references to her whatsoever, though he came across other 
deeds of Custis. 

™“ Newspaper, ante. 

* Ibid. 

” Washington, D. C., News, October 11, 1869. 

“This Act provided for increased revenues from imports to pay the 
interest on the public debt and ‘‘for other purposes.’’ It provided for the 
levying of a direct tax upon the United States annually of $22,000,000 ap- 
portioned among the several States. Virginia’s share of the direct tax 


amounted to $937,550 2/3. United States Statutes at Large, vol. xii, chap- 
ter xxxxv. 
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Inasmuch as Virginia was in ‘‘open rebellion’’ against 
the United States, the Federal Government realized the 
impossibility of collecting the taxes. The government 
then decided that when the civil authority in any State 
was so obstructed, due to the insurrection, as to pros- 
trate the peaceful collection of the direct tax, that the tax 
apportioned should be charged or apportioned in each 
insurrectionary district upon all lands and lots of ground 
according to the enumeration and valuation of the last 
assessment preceding the breaking out of the War.'*® The 
Act was amended in 1863, and from November 21, 1863, 
to January 10, 1864, the sale of the Arlington Estate was 
advertised in a Virginia newspaper.’® On the 11th of 
January, 1864, the Arlington Estate of 1,110 acres was 
purchased by the Government for $26,100, and the ceme- 
tery began May 13, 1864, through the influence of General 
Meigs. 

While all this was going on the Syphaxes were living 
on the little plot of land left Maria by Custis. There was 
no deed, record, will or document of any sort to show 
the right of possession and even had there been, the 
action of the Federal Government would have rendered 
such ownership null and void. Maria, with her family, 
had lived there for upwards of fifty years, and now that 
the vast estate had been reduced to a waste and a camp- 
ing ground for the Government’s troops, the family began 
to bestir itself to maintain possession of its property. 
William, who by this time had become prominent in 


* The Act also provided for the sale of all such tracts or parcels of 
land in order to secure the payment of the tax and described at length the 
manner in which such sale should be conducted. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to apportion the assessments and conduct the sales lawfully. The 
Act provided further that ‘‘at such sales any tracts, parcels, or lots of land 
which may be selected under the direction of the President for Government 
use for war, military, naval, revenue, charitable, educational or police pur- 
poses may at said sale be bid in by high commissioners under the direction 
of the President for and struck off to the United States.’’ Ibid. 


* Virginia State Journal, November 21, 1863, to January 10, 1864. 
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Washington, came to his mother’s rescue. Through his 
efforts the matter was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and with little delay and no debate the Bill for the 
Relief of Maria Syphax was passed. 


On May 16, 1866, Senator Harris, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, to which was referred the 
‘memorial of William Syphax, praying to be confirmed in 
his title of land in the Arlington estate (so called), Vir- 
ginia, granted to his mother by the late George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis’’ reported a bill (S. No. 321) for the 
relief of Maria Syphax.”° The bill proposed to release 
and confirm to Maria Syphax, her heirs and assigns, the 
title to a piece of land, being a part of the Arlington 
estate, upon which she had resided since about the year 
1826.4 

The Bill for the Relief of Maria Syphax came up for 
a second hearing in the Senate May 18, 1866. Senator 
Morrill inquired of Senator Harris on what grounds the 
bill was placed. Senator Harris stated that the person 
named in the bill was a mulatto woman who was once the 
slave of Mr. Custis. He said: 


Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., Ist Session, p. 2612. 


=The Bill reads: ‘‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
title to a piece of land being part of the Arlington estate, in the county of 
Alexandria in the State of Virginia, upon which Maria Syphax has resided 
since about the year 1826 bounded and described as follows to wit: Be- 
ginning at the intersection of the South Line of said Arlington estate with 
the center line of a small run, said point of intersection being about 1/4 
of a mile from the S. W. corner of said Arlington estate, running thence 
westerly along said south line seven chains and 40 links; thence in a N. E. 
direction, on a line making an angle of 35 degrees with the said south line, 
22 chains and 38 links; thence at right angles, in a S. E. direction 15 
chains and 67 links to the said south line of the Arlington estate; thence 
westerly along the said south line of the said Arlington estate 19 chains and 
92 links, to the place of beginning, containing 17 acres and 5 3/100 of an 
acre of land, be the same, more or less be, and the same is hereby, released 
and confirmed unto the said Maria Syphax her heirs and assigns.’’ United 
States Statutes at Large, vol. xiv, ch. exxi, p. 589. 
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‘‘Mr. Custis, at the time she married about forty years ago 
feeling an interest in the woman, something perhaps akin to a 
paternal instinct, manumitted her, and gave her this piece of 
land. It has been set apart to her, and it has been occupied by her 
and her family for forty years. Under the circumstances the 
Committee thought it no more than just, the government having 
acquired title to this property under a sale for taxes, that this 
title should be confirmed to her.’’?? 


Senator Harris explained that ‘‘the title runs to this 
woman and her heirs.’’** On June 8, 1866, the House ad- 
vised the Senate that Bill S. No. 321 for the Relief of 
Maria Syphax had passed, without amendment.* It 
passed the Senate June 11, 1866," and was signed by 
President Andrew Johnson, June 12, 1866. 

Very little information has been preserved about the 
early life of William Syphax. It is said that he came 
to Washington, D. C., at the age of eleven and attended 
private schools taught by an Englishman named Nutall, 
John T. Johnson and Enoch Ambush, also private schools 
in Alexandria.”” Whether he made daily excursions from 
Arlington to Washington, or returned to Arlington from 
Alexandria and Washington at certain definite intervals, 
is not clear in the writer’s mind. He made no effort to 
obtain his manumission certificate until he was quite a 
man, when, desiring to accompany Robert C. Winthrop to 
Boston as an attendant, he went to Alexandria ‘‘to get his 
papers.’’ He found, in the archives of Alexandria, the 
document which Custis had signed giving his mother 
her freedom and that of her daughter, Bertha Elinor, 


Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 1st Session, p. 2673-74. In the absence of 
any evidence from Custis himself, this statement of Senator Harris about 
confirms the relationship between Custis and Maria Syphax. 

* Ibid. 

“Ibid, p. 3026. 

* Ibid., p. 3075. 

* Ibid., p. 3126. 

"Sketch of Life of Wm. Syphax, paper written by Maria Browne 
Syphax, October 31, 1902. 
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six years old, and one male infant. An octogenarian 
Quaker affirmed that the male child was the young Negro 
and he received his credentials.’ ’** 

As a man William Syphax was a remarkable type. 
He was six feet tall with broad shoulders, broad fore- 
head, high cheekbones, straight nose, thin lips and light 
brown skin. In an article entitled the ‘‘Boss Head of 
the Lot,’’ the Washington Post of May 18, 1878, made the 
following observation: 


‘“‘The head of William Syphax, for many years the colored 
chief messenger of the Interior Department, and the reputed half 
brother of a great general, is a magnificent one, indicating force, 
intensity and coolness of intellect. It is remarkably even and 
harmonious in its lines. It is the head of Caius Marius in medita- 
tion amid the ruins of Carthage, the busy brain within suggesting 
schemes of subverting Sylla while dreaming on the desolation 
before him. It is the largest in our collection and measures fully 
2414 inches for a 734 hat.’’*® 


Syphax took a prominent part in all movements and 
assumed leadership in many enterprises for the advance- 
ment of Negroes in the city of Washington along social, 
educational and religious lines. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Civil and Statistical Association (1850), the aim 
of which was the educational, moral and financial advance- 
ment of the Negroes of the District of Columbia.*® He 
sponsored and secured the incorporation of Columbian 
Harmony Cemetery in 1889.*! Affiliating himself with 
the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church in 1857, he became 
a deacon there and thus functioned for a period of rela- 


* Newspaper, ante. No member of the Syphax family seems to know 
anything about the manumission papers of Maria and William. It seems 
improbable that William would have lost them, yet they are not to be 
found. The impression seems to be that Custis gave Maria and her family a 
‘‘word of mouth’’ freedom for obvious reasons, yet it seems to have been 
generally known that they were free. 

” Washington Post, May 18, 1878. 

” Sketch of Life of William Syphaz, paper written by Maria Browne 
Syphax, October 31, 1902. 

| Senate Miscl. Doc. No. 91, 50th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1-2. 
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tively 20 years.*? He was appointed copyist in the In- 
terior Department in 1851 at $720 a year, promoted July 
14, 1874, to $900 a year and appointed to a clerkship at 
$1,000 a year October 31, 1885.°* He served under nine 
Secretaries of the Interior.* 

Seriously interested in the advancement of his people, 
Syphax had his first great opportunity in the passing of 
the act ‘‘Relating to Schools for the Education of Colored 
children in the cities of Washington and Georgetown in 
the District of Columbia,’’ July 11, 1862.*° The act created 
a board of trustees of the schools for Negro children, 
specified their duties, term of office, etc., and empowered 
the Secretary of the Interior to fill vacancies and make 
appointments from residents ‘‘of the cities’’ at the expira- 
tion of the term of one of the trustees. William Syphax 
had long been thus interested. 

Syphax became the first president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Colored Public Schools of Washington, 
D. C., serving from July 1, 1868, to June 30, 1871. It was 
in this capacity that he made his chief contribution, for he 
was a pioneer in the educational movement for the intel- 
lectual advancement of the Negroes of Washington, D. C., 
and did much to lay the foundation for the present school 
system now enjoyed by the Colored People in the District 
of Columbia.*® He was not only the presiding officer of 
this body from 1868 to 1870, but also treasurer from 1870 
to 1871. He and his coworkers discharged the functions 

“William Syphax was dismissed, at his own request, from the First 
Baptist Church, white, while in Washington, D. C., June 12, 1857. The 
letter stated that William Syphax was a member ‘‘in good standing with 
us, and having asked for a letter of dismission to you, we thereby grant 
his request, cordially recommending him to your fellowship and care, and 
shall consider him dismissed from us when advised that he is received by 
you.’’ The letter was signed by John W. Clarke, Church Clerk. See also Wash- 
ington Post, June 18, 1891, and Washington Star, June 19, 1891. 

™ bid. The writer has the original promotion copies before him. 

“ Washington Post, June 10, 1891. 

* At this time Washington and Georgetown were separate municipalities, 


both being in the District of Columbia. 
% Washington Times, October 31, 1902; Washington Star, June 19, 1891. 
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exercised formerly by white trustees with only one Negro 
member in the minority. 

On March 2, 1869, the trustees*? of Colored Schools 
sent their first report, along with recommendations, to 
Orville H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior,’* who 
sent it to the Senate, of which B. F. Wade was presi- 
dent. The report stated that there were fifty schools 
under the control of the trustees and fifty teachers, five 
of whom had been furnished by friends in New England, 
through a committee of which Edward W. Howland, Esgq., 
of New Bedford, Mass., was chairman; forty-five were 
paid by the trustees, who also paid the incidental ex- 
penses of all the schools. The trustees also reported 
that three additional teachers were in the city who would 
soon begin work. They were furnished by the Presbyte- 
rian Home Mission of New York, through the kind agency 
of the Rev. J. Stella Martin. The report stated further 
that more assistance could have been obtained from other 
parts had not the impression been circulated that the 
educational interests of the colored children were amply 
provided for. Of the fifty teachers employed twenty- 
five were white and twenty-five were colored. The trus- 
tees were of the opinion that qualified teachers, regard- 
less of color, provided the best assurance of the progress 
of the colored schools. 

Desiring to have good comfortable buildings for the 
schools, the trustees pointed out the generally poor con- 
ditions of both the frame and brick structures. The 
frame building in Georgetown occupied by seven schools 
was uncomfortable and unsuited to its purposes. It was 
necessary to have the sides (of the frame building at the 
corner of 17th and M streets, which contained eight 


There were to be three trustees holding office for 1, 2 or 3 years, 
which was to be determined by lot. Appointments were made July first. 
Statutes at Large, vol. xii, p. 537-38. 

*The trustees of colored schools were: William Syphax, chairman, 
Albert G. Hall, and Alfred Jones. 
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schools) propped up in order to render it secure. The 
brick building on O street, commodious enough for eight 
schools, did not present a neat appearance due to lack of 
paint. The trustees stated that a new building had been 
completed and would soon be ready for occupancy. The 
building and grounds, which cost about $26,000, were 48 
by 88 feet and four stories high. Its first story, fourteen 
feet high, was divided into a vestibule with a room 15 
by 16 feet on each side and a hall 72 feet long and 45 
wide. Each of the remaining stories had a hall through 
the center and on both sides two rooms, each 37 feet 5 
inches long and 23 feet wide. The building had also ar- 
rangements for gas and water, and in its general outline 
presented quite a handsome appearance. The trustees 
sought to offer an humble tribute of grateful remembrance 
to the (deceased) Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
the earnest champion of free and equal school privileges 
for all classes and conditions of the children of men. They 
therefore called it ‘‘The Stevens School House.’’*® 

The treasurer’s report showed that the total annual 
receipts for operation of the schools were $45,495.03 and 
the expenditures $43,866.75, leaving a balance in the trea- 
sury of $1,608.28. The trustees claimed that they had 
done their utmost to discharge their various duties, but 
to meet outstanding liability and to make needed repairs 
and improvement upon the property confided to their 
care and management, means were needed, which would 
readily be at their command if the mayor of Washington, 
the Hon. Sayles J. Bowen, ‘‘were not so backward in his 
compliance with the laws with reference to the support 
of the Colored Schools.’*° Concerning his Honor the 
Mayor, the report added: 


* Senate Ex. Doc. No. 56, 40th Cong. 3rd Session, p. 1-2. 
“Ibid., p. 3. 
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‘‘This reticence upon his part is a matter of surprise to the 
trustees, in view of his zeal in behalf of our schools as manifested 
in his correspondence when a member of this board with his im- 
mediate predecessor in the Mayoralty; especially is this a matter 
of surprise to them, when, as they have been credibly informed, 
checks for the payment of the teachers in the public white schools 
during the month of February 1869 were signed by that officer, 
while teachers in the public colored schools were compelled to go 
unpaid by his refusal to sign a check in favor of the latter 
schools.’”4! 


The report cited three communications sent the Mayor 
concerning this matter and ended with the recommenda- 
tion that the treasurer of the board of trustees be re- 
quired by law to give bond and security, in such manner 
as approved by the Secretary of the Interior and that 
the trustees be required to make quarterly reports to the 
same officer. 


The letter referred to in the report was written to the 
Mayor and signed by the trustees, January 18, 1869. It 
called the attention of the Mayor to the several acts of 
Congress providing for the support for colored schools 
in the District of Columbia. The act of Congress, June 
25, 1864, was mentioned.** Section 19 of the same act re- 
ferred to monies received from fines, penalties and for- 
feitures and provided that the funds thus obtained for 
educational purposes should be applied to the education 
of both white and colored children in the proportion of the 
numbers of each between the ages of six and seventeen 
years, as determined by the latest census report that shall 


* Ibid. 
“That from the whole fund received from all sources by such au- 
thorities . . . to purposes of public education such a proportionate part 


thereof as the number of colored children between the ages of 6 and 17 years 
in the respective cities bear to the whole number thereof, for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining public schools in said cities for the educa- 
tion of colored children; that the proportion shall be ascertained by the last 
reported census of the population of said cities made prior to said apportion- 
ment and at all times be regulated thereby. United States Statutes at Large, 
vol. xiii, secs. 17 and 18, p. 191-92. 
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have been made prior to said apportionment; and the 
mayors of the cities of Washington and Georgetown were 
authorized to pay such parts thereof as were applicable 
under that section.” The act of July 23, 1866, provided: 


‘That the moneys shall be considered due and payable to said 
trustees on the first day of October of each year and if not then 
paid over to them interest at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
amount unpaid may be demanded and collected from the authori- 
ties of the delinquent city by said trustees.’’*4 

Congress, by resolution, approved March 29, 1867, 
provided that the Commissioner of Education be directed 
to ascertain the number of children resident in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia over the age of six years and under 
the age of 18 years, etc., and report whether legislation 
was necessary to secure the advantages of said system to 
all of said children.** The corporation of the city of 
Washington appropriated $1,000 to aid in defraying the 
expenses of taking the census, and on January 20, 1868, 
Appleton Clark introduced a resolution in the board of 
common council requesting the Commissioner of the Board 
of Education to inform the council, the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and seventeen in Wash- 
ington. 

The Commissioner of Education returned, through the 
Mayor, to the board of common council that the number 
of children entitled to school privileges on the eleventh 
ef November, 1867, was 27,624, as follows: whites, 19,- 
223; colored, 8,401, or a little more than 30.41 per cent col- 
ored. The trustees maintained that the majority of Wash- 
ingtonians were desirous that the proportion of school 
money applicable to the support of schools for colored 
children, according to the several acts of Congress, 
should be paid to the trustees of schools for colored chil- 


“TIbid., p. 19. 45. Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 56, 40th Cong. 3rd Session, p. 4. 
“ Senate Ex. Doc. No. 56, 3rd Session, p. 4. 
“ Tbid., p. 5. 
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dren; that no one could question that the laws made it the 
Mayor’s duty to pay the amount due to the trustees of 
schools for colored children on the first of October of 
each year. The trustees stated that there could be no 
discrimination allowed between the different classes of 
children respecting the apportionment of school money. 
The acts of Congress were very explicit and in precise 
terms, so that there could be no question as to the inten- 
tion of the general government to enact that the school 
money should be apportioned to the support of schools for 
the white children and for the colored children in exact 
accordance with the last known numbering of them. The 
trustees stated further, that at least two-thirds of the 
Negro children had not been provided with any opportu- 
nity to attend school, and they deemed it their duty to re- 
quest and justly and reasonably demand that the Mayor 
pay them the amount due, namely, 30.41 per cent of the 
school money for the then current fiscal year. Two addi- 
tional letters were written by William Syphax, request- 
ing the Mayor to give the trustees the proportionate 
sums due, to compensate the teachers and otherwise meet 
their financial obligations. The letters were written Feb- 
ruary 20, and 25, 1869, respectively.* 

Such was the aggressive policy of William Syphax. 
A man of dauntless courage and unwavering integrity, 
he dared to demand what was due his race, fearing no 
man regardless of position or color. In this respect he 
was far superior to many of the self-appointed pseudo 
leaders of today, who squirm and tremble at the oppres- 
sor’s voice and dare do anything for personal glorifi- 
cation even to the detriment of the race to which they 
belong. Not so with William Syphax, for personal de- 
sires and ambitions were relegated to the background, and 
his people were first and all with him. He took issue 
with the greatest minds of his day, did not hesitate to 


“Ibid., p. 5-6. 
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expose publicly those whose intentions were dishonorable 
and was always on the alert to demand that his people 
receive what was justly and rightly due them. 

Nor was Syphax blind to the shortcomings of his 
own people. In a circular to the Negroes of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown September 10, 1868, he urged 
them to cooperate with the trustees in their efforts 
to render the schools as efficient as possible to 
‘the great end for which they were established.’”" 
In his zeal for parental cooperation he evinced 
a vision and an _ interpretation of school values 
that placed him well ahead of his time. He could well 
be living in the twentieth century. He asked the minis- 
ters (1) to hold before their congregations the necessity 
of education, to fit their children for the new duties of 
freedom and civil equality in order to fill worthily posi- 
tions of honor and responsibility. This could not be 
done in ignorance. (2) Parents should send their children 
to school promptly on the first day of the year, in order 
that the school be organized quickly and to prevent cer- 
tain pupils from getting the start on the late comers. (3) 
Parents were urged to send their children regularly and 
punctually to school. Many parents, not fully appreciat- 
ing the importance of regular school attendance, had 
frequently kept their children at home for trivial reasons 
to the great injury of their children and the whole school. 
There were 82,000 absences of a half a day each during 
the preceding years, 50 per cent of which were unneces- 
sary. Tardiness, too, was a great vice. There were 23,681 
eases the preceding year. The habit of rising early and 
getting to school on time would cultivate the habit of 
early rising and punctuality that would be of value to 
children and parents through life. (4) Parents should 
be advised always to sustain the regulations and the good 

“ Circular, September 10, 1868. This circular was sent to the ministers 


and prominent Negroes in Washington and Georgetown by William Syphax. 
The writer made use of the original copy. 
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discipline of the schools. They should never be disre- 
spectful to a teacher in the presence of their children; 
nor take sides with pupils against a teacher until after 
a visit and a calm inquiry into the matter of complaint has 
been made and the teacher found to be clearly in the 
wrong. [Even in such instances the parent should speak 
to the teacher privately or to the superintendent or to the 
trustees, rather than blame the teacher in front of the 
pupils. (5) Parents should visit the schools, make the 
acquaintance of the teachers and see how the schools 
were conducted. This would indicate an interest in their 
children’s progress and would stimulate the teachers to 
a greater interest in their work. (6) The ministers 
would set a good example by visiting the schools also; 
the children would then feel that harmony existed between 
the church and the school. (7) All should sustain the 
trustees in their determination to elevate the character 
of the schools, by insisting on a high standard of qualifi- 
cations for teachers regardless of color. Preference 
would be given colored teachers, their qualifications being 
equal, for we ‘‘deem it a violation of our official oath 
to employ inferior teachers when superior teachers can 
be had for the same money.’”** Negro teachers would 
be employed as rapidly as they became competent after 
they had enjoyed ‘‘equal advantages for a sufficient length 
of time.’’*® Such were the exhortations and admonitions 
of William Syphax to his people. 

One can readily see by these vigorous efforts on the 
part of William Syphax and his associates, to solicit 
funds, to obtain the proper monies that had been appro- 
priated for Negro schools, to break down discrimination 
and to check administrative inefficiency, that the schools 
in general and the Negro schools in particular were in 
need of much improvement. There were those who felt 
that the school situation in the District of Columbia 

“ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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was a disgrace, not only to Washington, but to the na- 
tion. They argued that since popular education was con- 
fessedly the only sure basis of a republican government, 
and since Washington was the nation’s capital, the ques- 
tion of public instruction was more than a matter of local 
concern; the whole nation should have an interest in it 
and should have a guardian care over the schools. 

A group of representative citizens, therefore, peti- 
tioned Congress, January 24, 1870, and after having de- 
scribed at length the varied deficiencies in the present 
system offered certain remedial suggestions. The Negro 
population had increased by 1867 over 1860 nearly 200 
per cent in Washington, 70 per cent in Georgetown and 
o2 per cent ‘‘in the county.’”° The injustice of requir- 
ing the property holders to bear the whole pecuniary bur- 
den of educating the children of non-taxpayers was ap- 
parent without argument. The number of children at- 
tending school was as follows: white, 7,132; colored, 
4,095, with 7,445 children of both races in private schools. 
In short, there were 18,672 children attending school. 
Since the census of 1867 revealed 33,115 children of 
school age in Washington, Georgetown and the county, it 
ean readily be seen that 14,443 children had not attended 
school. In other words, about 35 per cent of the children 
of school age were enjoying the benefits of public in- 
struction, and ‘‘yet the funds raised by the several munici- 
pal authorities within the District for school purposes, 
under what the people deem onerous rates of taxation, 
are quite inadequate for the needs of even this small 
proportion.’”*? 

The petitioners pointed out that at the beginning of 
the school term $62,000 of the appropriations of preceding 
years remained unexpended, yet the school fund prop- 
erty was largely overdrawn; and although the city coun- 


“There were 20,984 Negroes in Washington, 1,849 in Georgetown, and 
2,044 in the county. Most of these were freedmen or refugees and paid no 
taxes at all. Senate Misc. Doc. No. 24, 41st Cong., 2nd Session, p. 2. 

"Tbid., p. 8. 
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cils had appropriated $263,234.50 for both white and 
colored schools, the financial officers of the corporation 
had advised the trustees that the revenues for school 
purposes would be far short of that amount. Attention 
was called to the wretchedly dilapidated school buildings, 
many of which should be condemned. It was stated also 
that the proportion of the colored school fund, even if 
promptly paid, would be but a fraction of the amount 
necessary for school operation. The educational needs 
of Negroes had been supplemented considerably by pri- 
vate benevolence, but this had practically ceased. 

The committee suggested that Congress make an ap- 
propriation of 1,000,000 acres of public lands, the pro- 
ceeds thereof to constitute a fund for the use of the pub- 
lic schools in the District of Columbia, to be apportioned 
to the several municipalities in the ratio of their school 
population; that an appropriation be made in money from 
the national amount equal to one-third of all sums raised 
or appropriated for school purposes by the several mu- 
nicipal authorities of the District, for four successive 
years, commencing July 1, 1869.°? The report of the trus- 
tees of colored schools of the District of Columbia for the 
year ending June 20, 1870, cited the defects of the school 
system, urged the removal of the superintendent, and ad- 
vocated legislative reforms. In the midst of the efforts to 
build up these Negro schools the trustees called to 
the position of superintendent, O. V. Catto, of Phila- 
delphia, who during his brief tenure of office prepared 
an improved system of classification and course of in- 
structions for the Negro schools. Plans for organizing 
a high school were in progress. After the sudden death 

The committee members were: A. Hyde, chairman of Convention and 
of Georgetown Board of Guardians; A. E. Newton, Secretary and Mermber 
of Board of Trustees, Washington, D. C.; G. F. McLellan, Board of Trus- 
tees, Washington, D. C.; Z. Richards, Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. T. Dunlop, Joseph Libbey, Board of Guardians, Georgetown; 
J. A. Rowland, A. Garden, Committee on Schools of Levy Court; W. B. 


Lary, A. B. Johnson, Commissioners of Schools of county; William Syphax, 
chairman, Board of Trustees Colored Schools. Petition dated Jan. 28, 1870. 
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of Catto, the position of superintendent was offered to a 
A. E. Newton, a former superintendent, who had partici- 
pated in the organization of the colored schools. New- 
ton assumed office October 20, 1870, after an interval of 
two years.” 

With regard to the receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1870, the trustees felt that the trans- 
actions and accounts for that year were marked by some 
irregularities and inaccuracies which they could not sanc- 
tion. In one instance a sale was made of bonds of the 
city of Washington by which the sum of $3,055.50 of the 
people’s money was sacrificed. The bonds were held by 
the board merely as collateral security, subject to re- 
demptions by the city, and their sale was made without 
the authority of any action of the board and ‘‘in our 
judgment was entirely unnecessary.’** The _ trustees 
being desirous of more information relative to the manner 
in which business had been transacted during the preced- 
ing year than was afforded by the records of the office, 
caused an examination to be made of the accounts and 
vouchers as filed in the Interior Department. The re- 
sults showed such grave discrepancies and other serious 
defects that a copy of the audit was submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior along with their report.” 

° Report of the Board of Trustees of Colored Schools, Dee. 8, 1870; 
p. 4, 42, 18. Also Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 41st Congress, 3rd Session, p. 2, 10. 

4 Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 41st Congress, 3rd Session, p. 4, 5. 

The Superintendent’s report dated October 20, 1870, pointed out dis- 
erepancies as follows: (1) Expenditures as per statement $69,030.29; per 
voucher $67,170.52, amount in excess in vouchers $1,859.77. (2) A dis- 
crepancy between amount of balance in treasury at end of year as given by 
treasurer’s statement and that shown by deducting the total expenditures 
from the total receipts, showed an unexpended balance $2,826.08. A payment 
had been made to one person (A. Pannell) on 62 different vouchers amount- 
ing to $10,253.21 for ‘‘work done.’’ The vouchers contained no definite items, 
or the quality of work done, or the kind of material used. Many were not 
signed by the trustees. A portion of a letter written by A. E. Newton, 
Superintendent of Schools, in the District of Columbia (dated) October 20, 
1870, to Messrs. William Syphax and William H. A. Wormley, Trustees of 
Colored Schools in Washington and Georgetown. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 
4Ist Cong., 2nd Session, p. 20, 21. 
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The schools had increased to sixty-six with sixty-four 
teachers. The New England Friends’ Association had 
furnished five additional teachers, who would be compelled 
to withdraw before the end of the school term for want 
of funds. The buildings owned by the trustees seated 
but 2,944 pupils of the 9,300 children, while another 6 
per cent were poorly accommodated in rented buildings 
which were unfit for teaching purposes. According to 
the report upwards of 63 per cent of the Negro children 
were unprovided with public school accommodations of 
any kind, while few enjoyed the advantages of private 
schools worthy of the name. The trustees reported, how- 
ever, that they had contracted for the erection of a large 
and commodious school building which would seat 550 
pupils at a cost of $25,000. It would be located at 2nd 
and C Streets, S. E. (Lincoln School). 

It is interesting (to some extent amazing) to read the 
protests of these trustees of the colored schools of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown and to compare their philosophy 
with the opinion of leading Negroes of today. The re- 
port of the trustees of colored schools of Washington and 
Georgetown to the Hon. C. Delano, Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated Dec. 31, 1870, and signed by Messrs. William 
Syphax and William H. A. Wormley, vigorously de- 
nounced segregated education and called for additional 
legislation abolishing the present order and creating a 
new system of mixed schools.*® They said that the best 
interests of Negroes required the abrogation of all laws, 
and institutions creating or tending to perpetuate dis- 
tinctions based on color and the substituting of enact- 
ments providing for the equal privileges to all classes 
of citizens. The laws that created the double school sys- 
tem had been enacted as a temporary expedient to meet 
a condition of things which had disappeared. Separate 
schools recognized and perpetuated a cruel, unreasonable 


% Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 41st Cong., 3rd Session, p. 6. 
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and unchristian prejudice which is exceedingly harmful 
to the Negro. 


‘““And custom is now fully reconciled at this capital to the 
seating side by side of white and colored people, in the railway 
ear, the jury box, the municipal and government offices, in the 
city councils and even in the halls of the two houses of Congress, 
yet while the fathers may sit together in those high places of 
honor and trust, the children are required by law to be educated 
apart. We see neither reason nor justice in this discrimination. 
If the fathers are fit to associate, why are the children not equally 
so?’’>? The trustees endorsed the Sumner Bill.°® 


The trustees recommended further a larger board 
and the power of the board to employ the superintendent 
of schools for a term of three years, a treasurer and a 
secretary (exclusive of their number). The report stated 
that a high school had been started and that there was 
urgent need for a school for the special training of teach- 
ers. Thus were sown the seeds for the erection of a nor- 
mal school for the training of teachers at public expense.*® 


** Ibid. 

* Bill S. No. 361. ‘‘To secure equal rights in the public schools of 
Washington and Georgetown, reported in Senate January 10, 1870. Cong. 
Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 323. Reported again with amendment 
May 6, 1870. Ibid., p. 3273. The bill, presented by the Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, provided for the abolition of the Board of Trustees of the colored 
schools of Washington and Georgetown and the creation of a board of Trus- 
tees of ‘‘such persons as have official control of the public schools’’ in the 
District of Columbia. There should be no distinction ‘‘on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude’’ in the admission of pupils to any 
of the public schools, or in the mode of education or treatment of the pupils, 
and instead of separate funds, there would be a common fund set apart and 
devoted to educational purposes. There should be shown no prejudice to an 
applicant for the service of teachers ‘‘on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude” nor any difference ‘‘on this account’’ in the grade 
or compensation of teachers. If any trustee, commission or other persons 
having control of the public schools violated any provisions of the act, his 
official powers in the premises would ‘‘ipso facto cease and be vacated.’’ 
The vacancy should be filled without delay and in such appointment there 
must be no distinction ‘‘on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude.’’ Any person excluded ‘‘from the equal rights herein secured’’ 
was entitled to recover damages, ete. Senate Bills, 41st Cong., 2nd Session, 
p. 1869-70. Bill S. 361. 

5 Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 41st Cong., 3rd Session, p. 8. 
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The trustees argued that the great majority of the colored 
children were suffering the hereditary effects of the dep- 
rivations and wrongs of centuries and that the poverty 
of their parents afforded them, at best, only a brief period 
in which they could enjoy the advantages of schools. It 
was imperative, therefore, to provide for these teachers 
so trained and skilled in their work that they could im- 
part the greatest practicable amount of instruction in 
the shortest time. They also suggested that provisions 
be made to apprehend any member of the board of trus- 
tees whose action appeared directly or indirectly to sub- 
serve the private interest of any member to the detri- 
ment of the public good. They requested that Congress 
make no changes in the administrative set up until after 
June 30, 1871, because of their deep-seated esteem for the 
ability and integrity of Superintendent A. E. Newton; 
a change before that time would disturb the organization 
of things, prostrate the plans of the administration and 
retard the progress of the pupils. Several additional 
buildings and a high school soon followed. 

The present magnificent Dunbar High School is the 
descendant of the Preparatory High School for colored 
youth, established in November, 1870, in the basement 
of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church, when A. E. 
Newton was superintendent of schools and William Sy- 
phax and William H. A. Wormley (as has been stated 
above) were trustees of the colored schools of Washington 
and Georgetown. The first teacher was Miss Emma J. 
Hutchins, and her class consisted of four pupils as fol- 
lows: Rosetta Coakley, John Nalle, Mary Nalle, and 
Caroline Parke. The course of study included (1) higher 
arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, geometry, trigonometry 
and astronomy; (2) language, grammar, composition, elo- 
cution, rhetoric and English literature; (3) history — 
United States, English and general; (4) science—natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, moral and mental philoso- 
phy, physical geography; and other branches, drawing, 
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penmanship and book-keeping, with ‘‘such instruction in 
the ancient or modern languages as the trustees may 
direct.’’® 

A word should be said about Superintendent A. E. 
Newton. In his detailed report to the Commissioners, 
December 27, 1870, he called attention to the paucity of 
official records and the careless recording of material in 
such records as he did find. He criticised the discipline 
of the schools, calling attention to the numerous cases of 
tardiness, absence, corporal punishment and expulsion. 
Warning against severe corporal punishment, he advised 
that, as the number of corporal punishments was 1,741 
plus several ‘‘fews,’’ the excellence of discipline was 
usually in inverse proportion to the prevalence of pun- 
ishments, since it showed a want of governing power on 
the part of the teacher. He advised moderation. Citing 
the number of children out of school, the inadequacy of 
private schools, need for Negro schools, and parental 
cooperation, he dwelt upon the quality of instruction. He 
advocated a normal school as necessary to complete the 
high school training that had recently started. He criti- 
cised the Stevens School, erected in 1868, stating that its 
location was unfit; it lacked the means of proper ventila- 
tion and of heating, and as a result hundreds of pupils 
were exposed to disease and discomfort. The building 
showed maleonstruction in the extreme, and he sharply 
denounced ‘‘so flagrant a misuse of funds which should 
have been sacredly devoted to providing the best pos- 
sible facilities for the education of youth.’ Advocating 
mixed schools and blaming the educational set-up for 
the poor showing of the schools, rather than any particu- 
lar agency, he recommended a larger board of trustees. 


Senate Ex. Doc. No. 2, 41st Cong., 3rd Session. For official proof see 
p. 8, 9, 10, 16. The establishment of the high school is on p. 16, in a letter 
written by Newton to Syphax and Wormley, dated December 27, 1870. Also 
p. 24. High School Course on p. 29. 


@ Tbid., p. 18. 
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By 1871 the Sumner School was in process of erection 
at the corner of 17th and M Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., at a cost of $50,728.38, and the Lincoln School, at 
the corner of Second and C Streets, S. E., had been com- 
pleted at a cost of $31,944.12." Thus during this forma- 
tive period of the system the Stevens, the Lincoln and 
the Sumner School had been built and named, a high 
school for Negro youth had been created, and a normal 
school had been advocated.™ 


Syphax was so active and prominent in the political, 
social and educational affairs of his time that his domestic 
side may be considered of minor significance, though such 
is not necessarily the case. William Syphax married 
Mary M. Browne, an octoroon of Scotch, Cherokee Indian 
and free Negro blood, who was born in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. Her first cousin was Charles H. Middleton, 
who taught a private school for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia before the Civil War. Her nephew, Hugh M. 
Browne, son of John and Elizabeth Wormley Browne, 
was the educator for whom Browne Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., was named. There were born to this 
couple Maria B. Syphax, William B. Syphax and Mary 
M. Syphax (all deceased). The latter was a teacher in 
the District of Columbia Publie Schools 1886-1895 and, 
as Mrs. Gibson, principal of the Children’s House at 
Tuskegee Institute, 1903-05. The only living direct de- 
scendant of William Syphax is Mary Gibson Brewer, his 
granddaughter, a teacher of French in the Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

William Syphax showed that same altruism, and self- 
denial toward his family that had characterized his poli- 
cies for the advancement of his race while a member of 


A letter of William Syphax to the Hon. Henry D. Cook, governor of 
the District of Columbia, dated July 17, 1876. Senate Doc. No. 27. House 
9 


of Delegates Leg. Assembly, Ist Session, p. 2. 
*® Washington (D. C.) Post, June 18, 1891. 
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the board of trustees. He endeavored to bring up his chil- 
dren in the fear of God, to give them the best possible 
education and to teach them to support themselves and 
in all things to prepare them for a life of usefulness. 
EXxhorting his children to love and respect their mother 
always as well as to love each other, he patriarchally ad- 
monished the son to look after and care for his mother 
and sisters; the daughters to keep a tender and watchful 
eye over their brother and all to live in love and peace and 
to divide and share with each other through life. Ever 
mindful of the vicissitudes and irregularities of life, he 
made his will December 4, 1873, about eighteen years 
prior to his death. By this testament he provided for his 
family and commended his dear mother, Maria Syphax, to 
the affectionate care and consideration of his wife and 
children, with the request that they look after and care for 
her and not let her want in her declining years, but assist 
her even to the extent of depriving themselves.” 


It is reasonable to assume that the saddest moment 
in the life of William Syphax was the death of his mother 
in 1886. Her funeral from the Mt. Zion Baptist Church, 
at Arlington, Virginia, was largely attended. Maria Sy- 
phax was a Christian woman ‘‘with whom faith and 
works went hand in hand;’’ and at the time of her death, 
at the age of eighty-three, she had been a member of the 
First Baptist Church, of Alexandria, for sixty-one years. 
The Rev. Joseph Matthews preached her funeral, and six 
of her grandsons acted as pallbearers.” She left a will 


“This bit of family traditions was told me by Mrs. Mary Gibson 
Brewer, granddaughter of William Syphax. I have before me a facsimile 
of the will of William Syphax, dated December 4, 1873. His ability to man- 
age and put his money to use is seen in the fact that he had purchased a 
house ‘‘in the country’’ on corner of 17th and P Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Square 180, and real estate which at his death was valued at 
$30,000. 


©From a newspaper clipping, both name and date of which were 
missing. 
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naming William as her executor.*® When one enters the 
Lee Mansion at Arlington Cemetery, and turns to the 
right and walks a few paces, he sees directly in front of him 
on the wall a map of the original plot, entitled, ‘‘Plan of 
Arlington Estate on Potomack River,’’ bearing a dia- 
gram of the Syphax Estate Jabelled ‘‘Maria Syphax’’; 
the seventeen acres, the trees, cabin and chapel are clearly 
indicated.“ This property was involved in this will. 


William Syphax, after a residence in Washington, D. 
C., of about fifty-five years, died June 15, 1891, leaving 
a wife, two daughters and one son. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence. Rev. Walter H. Brooks 
officiated. Numerous friends and admirers followed his 
remains to the place of their last repose. 


The descendants of Charies and Maria Syphax living 
on the original Arlington plot at this writing are as fol- 
lows: Of the children of Colbert are Charles 8S. and Col- 
bert S. Syphax; of the family of Ennis are Mrs. Ennis 
Syphax, sister-in-law of William, her children, Selina, 
Parke Custis and William S. Syphax; and the daughter 
of Maria, Mrs. Maria Frost Ritchie. There are many 
Syphaxes and an enumeration of their activities would 
constitute a volume. Elinor Syphax Reeves, sister of 
William, directed sewing for the contrabands in Freed- 
man’s Village, Arlington, Virginia, shortly after the Civil 
War; John Syphax, a brother, was a member of the Vir- 


® William was to have the land surveyed and apportioned to Maria’s 
children as he saw fit. None of the children should be permitted to mortgage 
the property or otherwise make it liable for debt. William was given two 
acres in the northwest corner or any other two he desired; he was to hold 
the rest in trust or to convey the rest to the children ‘‘in parcels and his 
act shall be valid as if done by me.’’ Will of Maria Syphax, Sept. 29, 1885. 


* The Plot is triangular in shape. 


* Washington Star, June 17, 1891; Washington Post, June 18, 1891. 
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ginia State Legislature. Of the children of Charles 
Syphax, Carrie Syphax Watson was the first Negro di- 
rectress of domestic art in the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mary E. Syphax (deceased), Julia 
Syphax Willis, teachers in the public schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and two grandchildren, M. Louise Syphax, 
teacher, and Mary A. Brodie, former teacher, in the pub- 
lie schools of the District of Columbia. Of the children 
of Colbert Syphax are, Prof. Charles S. Syphax, in the 
department of mathematics at Howard University (now 
improving his summer home on Syphax Place, where 
he and his family usually spend their vacations); John 
EK. Syphax, administrative principal of public schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Cordelia S. (deceased) and Edward 
M. Syphax, teachers in the District of Columbia; Fred 
B. Syphax, a teacher at Tuskegee Institute, and the 
grandchildren, Elizabeth Syphax Johnson and Edna Boyd 
Gary, teachers in Washington, D. C., and Dr. C. Sumner 
Syphax, physician in Detroit, Michigan. Emma Green Al- 
len, Washington, D. C., granddaughter of Elinor, and 
Bessie Lawson Blackman, Los Angeles, Cal., grand- 
daughter of Cornelius, are graduate nurses. 

The grandsons of Ennis Syphax are Francis E. (de- 
ceased), a young artist who sponsored the first exhibit 
of the work of Negro artists in Denver, Colorado, March, 
1930, and Robert E. Syphax, a teacher in the Washington, 
D. C., schools. Douglas Syphax, a first cousin of William 
Syphax, served in the Civil War, was a member of the 
O. P. Morton Grand Army Post and was buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. His son, Ernest Syphax 
(deceased), was a pharmacist in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and his grandson, Rev. Elmer Wright, is an Episcopal 


This bit of family achievements has been ‘‘picked up’’ by the writer 
after conversing with many of the Syphax families. Since this article is 
written primarily on William Syphax, no effort has been made to verify the 
family history given. The words of the members of the Syphax family are 
taken as original sources. 
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minister in Memphis, Tennessee. Peter Joseph, a second 
cousin of William Syphax, was captain of the U. S. Cus- 
toms Inspectors (1881-1892) at New Orleans. His daugh- 
ters, Martha, Ellender and Odile, were former teachers 
there, and three other daughters, Mosella, Zipporah and 
Carrie, were teachers in Kansas City, Missouri. His 
grandson, Dr. Valaurez B. Spratlin, is acting head of the 
Department of Romance Languages of Howard Univer- 
sity, and his granddaughter, Estrelda Spratlin Burrell, is 
teacher of physical education in the Armstrong High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

William Syphax’s achievements were not forgotten, 
for in 1902 a school dedicated on Half Street, between 
N and O Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C., was named 
in his honor. At the exercises W. H. A. Wormley for- 
mally presented the school with the picture of William 
Syphax, which was accepted in behalf of the school by 
Dr. W. S. Montgomery, at that time assistant superin- 
tendent of schools.” 

EK. DeLorus Preston, Jr. 


Washington, D. C. 


* Washington Evening Times, October 31, 1902. 
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The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa. By 
Percival R. Kirby. (Oxford University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1934. Pp. 285. 73 plates.) 


This study of the musical instruments of the native races of 
South Africa aims to supply specific and very detailed informa- 
tion on the subject. The author, a professor of music at the 
University of Witwatersrand at Johannesburg, has attempted to 
correlate somewhat the earlier and often rather vague generaliza- 
tions on this subject which have appeared in the work of trav- 
elers. This study was made possible by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, through the Research Grant 
Board of the Union of South Africa. This enabled the author to 
make nine special expeditions to distant native areas in search 
of material. 

Mr. Kirby has traced where possible the history of the musical 
instruments found in South Africa, using as his basis the wealth 
of historical materials which the country is fortunate in possess- 
ing, together with the evidence of native tradition and ritual. He 
has tried to indicate the geographical and tribal distribution of 
the instruments with their nomenclature. By personally study- 
ing most of the instruments under the guidance of native experts 
he has been able to reveal their true nature as well as the mate- 
rial from and the manner in which they are made. 

Because of the many musical instruments treated in the book 
one realizes how full and varied is the musical life of the African 
to whom ‘‘music is life.’” The instruments described are divided 
by types some of which include rattlers and clappers, the former 
being used as an adjunct to the dance, the drums which 
vary in form and function, xylophones, which are commonly 
called Marimbas and the most elaborate instruments found in 
South Africa, bull-roarers and spinning disks which are not used 
in any ritual, but are now children’s toys. Then there are horns 
and trumpets, often used to accompany drums, reed-flute en- 
semble, the first musical instrument to be described by travelers 
and which is played by a band of performers each of whom was 
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responsible for a single note, the Gora, a stringwind instrument, 
and stringed instruments of which eleven types are given. 

The author was particularly well-fitted to make this study 
because of his position and his acquisition of over three hundred 
specimens of South African native musical instruments. In 
addition he has observed all of the instruments in public collec- 
tions in England and Europe. The volume contains over two 
hundred excellent photographic plates. Throughout the book 
there are helpful musical notations. Finally, there is a very 
full index of musical instruments compiled to assist students 
who may wish to identify specimens whether in the field, in 
museums, or those described in other books. 

DorotHy B. Porter 
Howard University Library. 


Arts of West Africa (excluding music). By Michael E. Sadler with 
an introduction by Sir William Rothenstein. (Published for 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures by the Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1935. Pp. 101. 32 plates.) 


This introductory book was written to call attention to the 
significance and utility of the art of West Africa and serves as a 
guide especially for the Englishman and, of course, for others in- 
terested in the life and welfare of West Africa. The publication 
of the volume was made possible by a fund given by the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Culture. The book 
is divided into four major sections of which three are essays 
and one a descriptive catalogue of the thirty plates in the book. 

‘“‘The Significance and Vitality of African Art,’’ by Sir 
Michael Sadler, stresses the importance of recording, calling atten- 
tion to and preserving the indigenous art of the African. ‘‘The 
shadow is falling fast on what is best in African art’’ and there 
the writer suggests that capable and sympathetic artists be sent 
to Africa in order to review all the indigenous arts of the 
country, to excite as much interest in the study of African art, 
to recommend and criticize the work of the school in this field 
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of education, and then to make it possible for these artists to 
exhibit that which is best in West African art. 

The author indicates that in addition to this it is necessary 
to arouse and challenge public opinion. The indigenous arts 
have primary value for the communal life of Africa. None are 
more necessary and fundamental in early education and none 
have a wider social value among adults. It is through them 
that Africa has already influenced the mind and habit of Europe 
and the west. These arts are ‘‘the artistic language through 
which Africa will most effectively speak to the world and 
through which Europe will speak to Africa.’’ 

‘“‘The Educational Significance of Indigenous African Art,’’ 
by G. A. Stevens, and ‘‘Teaching Wood Carving at Achimota,’’ 
by Gabriel Pippet, are short sketches verifying the fact that 
artistic expression created by the African today is most similar 
and more clearly related to the true African art when stimulated 
by examples of the indigenous art produced several generations 
ago. Mr. Stevens, an instructor for three years in the Govern- 
ment Training College for Teachers, relates in his essay his 
experiences in attempting to draw indigenous art expression 
from his class of West Africans. Mr. Pippet states that the 
African students quite effectively produced carved stools, ani- 
mals, household implements and other objects when they had 
as their teacher a native African from the interior who had no 
trace or very little if any of European influence upon his work. 

The major and most significant part of the book is the section 
‘‘Arts of West Africa,’’ with thirty-two plates and descriptive 
notes by Richard Caroline. The plates cover a wide range of 
subjects—sculptured figures in wood, earthenware, beaten brass 
implements, musical instruments, masks in wood and the like. 
These objects have been drawn from several sections, including 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Ivory Coast, Gabun, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Dahomey, Angola, Gambia and Cameroon. Mr. Caroline 
quite thoroughly describes each plate giving the subject which 
the specimen represents, materials employed, the provenance 
given, if any, if not, the probable provenance in the opinion of 
the writer, the name of the collection, where the specimen be- 
longed at the time of writing, the date when it was acquired and 
the name of the explorer or other means by which it was ob- 
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tained in Africa. These descriptive notes are documented with 
footnotes. 

The volume contains an annotated bibliography of twenty- 
three titles on the indigenous art in tropical Africa and is one 
of the several that has appeared during this year which attempts 
to keep before and emphasize to the layman, as well as to scholars 
and others interested, the importance of recognizing the artistic 
value of the arts of the peoples of Africa, particularly those of 
West Africa. 

DorotHy B. Porter 
Howard University Iabrary. 


The Negro Professional Man and the Community. By Carter G. 
Woodson. (Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1934. Pp. 365. Price $3.00.) 


This book is well described by the title. It not only gives a 
scientific statement of the education, services, contacts and 
achievements of the personnel in the leading professions in the 
Negro race but gives a careful and unbiased estimate of the 
social significance and service or lack of service of these groups. 
Thus many erroneous, popular ideas are exposed, and proof is 
given to substantiate claims heretofore made dogmatically. In 
connection with teachers, ministers, physicians, dentists, phar- 
macists, lawyers, actors, musicians, social and religious workers, 
authors, editors, and several other smaller professions, there are 
given ample statistics, tables and diagrams to support the con- 
vincing and clear statements of the author. The work, however, 
is restricted mainly to those engaged in the legal and medical 
professions. 

Along with these data the author has included a liberal number 
of well thought out criticisms of his own and of other competent 
observers in the effort to interpret the facts collected. The reader 
will find these interesting but should not consider them as the 
last word on the subject, for some of these must be proved by 
time. These comments, however, reflect very well what the 
Negro professional man is in his community or what he and his 
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friends consider him to be. This picture in itself is as much 
a fact as the existence of the professional man himself. 

Another valuable feature of the book is a comprehensive ap- 
pendix containing the various questionnaires and the like used in 
collecting the information compiled and interpreted. There is 
also an adequate index. The reader is in position, then, not only 
to make use of the facts thus compiled but to evaluate the facts 
on the basis of the methods by which they were obtained. The 
book is valuable, therefore, not only because it is the only scien- 
tific treatment of the Negro professional but because it is one of 
the few treatments on the Negro set forth in this definitive form. 

Except the charts, figures, ete., mentioned above, there is 
absence of illustrative matter in the book. The reviewer feels 
that a few judiciously selected pictures and other illustrations 
would have made the book more informing and interesting to 
the general readers, especially those outside the racial group 
under treatment. For the professional worker the volume in its 
present form meets the requirements of modern historiography. 
As such the work has met with extensive circulation, and the 
demand does not seem to diminish. Scholarly circles abroad 
have found the data thus assembled very usefu! in the study 
of the Negro in the United States. 

In view of the fact that the author has included a chapter 
on ‘‘ Various Observations,’’ the main text would not have suffered 
with fewer expressions of opinions. The book has so many 
merits, however, that any person or group interested in the life 
and history of Negroes in America will find it a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject. 

A. H. Gorpon 
Georgia State Industrial College, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Porfirio Diaz, Dictator of Mexico. By Carleton Beal. (Philadel- 
phia. J. P. Lippincott Company, 1932. Illus. Pp. 463.) 


Diaz is described as son of the Oaxaca valley region inwardly 
torn by the blood of two races and brought up in days after the 
collapse of Iturbide’s Empire when the political stage was dom- 
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inated by such leaders as: Guadelupe Victoria, Santa Anna, Juan 
Alvarez and Benito Pablo Juarez. In the paths of these men the 
author follows the hero of the volume and shows how during the 
last days of the second Empire ‘‘bayonets crossed and blood 
flowed in torrents’’ (p. 105) while Maximilian sought in vain to 
secure European aid to bolster up the imperial wreck which the 
United States aided in destroying immediately after freeing her 
hands from internal strife. These were the days when Diaz was 
a man of statesmanlike qualities, says the author. 

Then the statesman gradually changes to a crafty politician 
filled with ambitious designs which, according to Mr. Beal, led 
him to break with his old comrade Juarez and open the struggle 
which ultimately brought him to power as Dictator of Mexico. 
After his first term he kept his promise and did not run for re- 
election. His successor ruled well for one term and, according 
to agreement, gave the reins of government back to Diaz who 
kept them until he was forced to resign in 1911. 

Both sides of Diaz’ regime are depicted. On one hand, the 
author describes buildings constructed, roads built, irrigation 
developments carried out and the like; and, on the other hand, 
he shows that many of the political, social and economic prob- 
lems were neglected by the administration. Speaking of the level 
to which the poorer folk on plantations had sunk, he says, 
‘‘everywhere the hacendado had first right to women. Frequent- 
ly the hacendado or foreman, after enjoying a girl just entering 
puberty, would call in some young peon, with the remark ‘this 
is your wife;’ such was the marriage ceremony’”’ (p. 307). More- 
over, in financial and political matters the Dictator’s policy, 
according to the author, was of a questionable brand. In 1893 
‘another costly loan had bridged the economic erisis. At 
sixty cents on the dollar and 6 per cent, a German banking house 
had advanced three million pounds sterling’’ (p. 332). ‘‘His 
group had only one basic idea, to steal, much, often and scien- 
tifically’’ (p. 334). In the end this mestizo leader who certainly, 
according to the author, had a capacity for demonstrating the 
policy of divide and rule, met his nemesis in Francisco I. Madero, 
and Diaz’s weak advisers and friends deserted the sinking ship 
like the proverbial rats. 

A number of points in the volume seem to be open to question. 
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One doubts that there are places in Mexico ‘‘... where the Indians 
cultivate the very crags to eke out a miserable existence’’ (pp. 
134-135). While one can readily agree with Mr. Beal that there 
is more to history than what Marx (434) dubbed the ‘‘class 
struggle,’’ and that there is more to Mexico’s history than a 
series of dominating personalities like Diaz, one wonders why 
more of theories of causation were not used. Was not the 
ehurch in part responsible for the order of things? Is it fair to 
heap the whole mess of disorder at the feet of the man who was 
unwise enough to marry a woman above his class and then allow 
the class to win him over against his better judgment and the 
lesser folk who made his rise to power possible? 

Often one suspects that Mr. Beal is too much concerned with 
dramatizing and less concerned with the real facts, and one’s 
suspicions grow deeper when he realizes that only Mr. Beal’s 
long years in Mexico and his word rather than documentation 
support the main part of what he says. However, for 166 pages 
of exciting history containing 126 illustrations and replete with 
vivid quotations and for the most part accurate, this volume is a 
worthwhile contribution to the literature on Mexico. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
Howard University. 


Impressions of South America. By André Siegfried. Translated 
by H. H. Hemming and Doris Hemming. (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1933. Pp. 128.) 


The author of this little volume has been for many years a 
distinguished Professor at 1l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques in 
Paris and is reputed to be one of the keenest observers of histori- 
eal trends. He is commonly referred to as the greatest inter- 
preter of America to France. In this work he sustains that 
reputation. 

This book is divided into six short chapters which discuss the 
following topics: ‘‘From France to Panama,’’ ‘‘Peru,’’ ‘‘Chile,”’ 
‘‘Argentina,’’ ‘‘Brazil,’’ and ‘‘General Impressions.’’ The read- 
er is carried to the Antilles, and then, after a brief pause, to 
Venezuela. The story next goes southward along the Pacific 
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coast to Peru and Chile where in the author’s opinion ‘‘the 
regime is presidential. The president, who is elected by a 
plebiscite, is really the only important figure in the constitu- 
tion’’ (pp. 42-43). 


In Argentina Buenos Aires ‘‘. . . seems to be a New York set 
on top of Barcelona’’ (p. 66), and like most of the other coun- 
tries the political power is held by ‘‘. . . aristocrats and the social 


circles which gravitated around them’’ (p. 77). However, unlike 
most of the other countries, ‘‘As for the Negroes there are none 
... Or rather there are none any longer. Argentina is in no sense 
a black man’s country’’ (p. 73). In Brazil, on the other hand, 
the situation is quite different and, ‘‘There has always been a 
mingling of the Portuguese blood with the Negroes, and freeing 
the slaves has not checked it in any way. . .’’ (p. 97). 

The final chapter explains some of the causes of the existing 
social and political order in South America and points out that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization will not in all probability diminish the 
cultural influences of the Iberian Peninsula and France. 

The book is in readable English, and the author’s keen analy- 
sis of the problems of the important South American countries 
enables the reader to see that the backwardness of Haiti is due 
to a large extent to the fact that, like her neighbors, she had bor- 
rowed without counting the costs, focused too much attention on 
public works, allowed absenteeism to develop to a burdensome 
extent, and has allowed personalities rather than issues, to decide 
elections. Nevertheless, these are characteristics of Haiti’s sister 
republic and not peculiar to the ‘‘Black Republic.’’ 

JAMES B. BRowNING 
Howard University. 


The United States and the Caribbean Area. By Dana G. Munro. 
(Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1934. 322 pages.) 


This volume of six chapters and an appendix presents a pic- 
ture of the ensemble of Caribbean Republics. The first chapter 
describes the emergence of Cuba from a delayed colonial status 
to independence under the watchful eyes of the supporters of the 
Platt Amendment. The author endeavors to show that the sugar 
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interest of American business men has been a less potent factor 
than is commonly supposed, (p. 17) that Negroes revolted be- 
eause Americans checked their demands for political spoils, (p. 
34) that ‘‘unlike previous political conflicts in Cuba, the revolu- 
tion of 1933 seems to be something more than a contest for 
power and office’’ (p. 57). 

The reader is next shown how repeated negotiations through 
such treaties as the Clayton-Bulwer and the Hay-Bunau the 
United States of America secured ‘‘the right’’ to build the Pana- 
ma Canal. However, the pictures of American attempts and 
final payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia in 1921 demonstrate 
that while American intentions might have been honest our 
policy was a violation of international law. 

American ‘‘Relations with the Dominican Republic’’ are next 
depicted. Here Professor Munro states that ‘‘the establishment 
of a customs receivership thus appeared to be a remedy not only 
for financial ills but also for internal political disorder,’’ (p. 
112) and in speaking of future possibilities in this region he 
says, ‘‘a satisfactory final adjustment of the Republic’s financial 
problems, however, can hardly be hoped for until conditions in 
the sugar industry improve or until other products are developed 
to give renewed life to agriculture and industry’’ (p. 142). 

A longer account is given of the American intervention in 
the smaller and racially darker section of Haiti. Here the author 
contends that in addition to protecting American investments our 
government intervened ‘‘in Haiti as in other Caribbean coun- 
tries because the United States feared that a continuance of dis- 
order would lead to complications with other European States’’ 
(p. 151). The author does not give his readers merely the bright 
side of the American occupation of Haiti, but descriptions of 
sanitation and public improvements, the construction of public 
buildings, the beautification of cities, the operation of modern 
hospitals and elinies, the training of military officers and the 
construction of roads he rounds out by telling of the trial of 
Haitians by military courts, illegal executions, the working at 
eross purposes by American officials, the lack of tact of ‘‘a few 
American constabulary officers who directed road construction in 
exacting labor from the inhabitants, and the abuses which 
aroused deep resentments among the peasant population’’ (p. 
166). 
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The fifth chapter deals with the ‘‘Efforts to Promote Stable 
Government in Central America.’’ Here, in Costa Rica, the 
whitest section of the region, broke out the first instance of a 
revolution after 1911 (p. 206) and here repeated attempts at 
union have failed. To the credit of the region, however, the 
author says ‘‘Central America suffered, it is true, from the wave 
of revolt which swept over Latin America during the depression, 
but the disorder which occurred there was less serious and less 
prolonged than in many of the more advanced South American 
countries. ’’ 

The last chapter of this work deals with ‘‘ American Inter- 
vention in Nicaragua.’’ The author believes that ‘‘as in most of 
the other South American countries, intimidation and fraud too 
often made elections a mere form, and revolution had always 
been the only effective method of changing governments.”’ 

In the Appendix are several treaties which serve to illumi- 
nate the text, but in vain does one search for maps to designate 
regions referred to in the volume; and now and then one feels 
that a simple statistical chart would have saved the writer many 
words in his discussion of financial matters. Professor Munro, 
however, has published a well written, documented account of 
our relations with the Caribbean area and deserves much praise 
for his scholarly achievement. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
Howard University. 


Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932. Compiled by Charles E. 
Hall, specialist in Negro Statistics, assisted by Charles W. 
White of the United States Bureau of the Census in the De- 
partment of Commerce. (Washington, D. C., United States 
Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 845. Price $2.25.) 


This work supplements the volume, Negro Population in the 
United States, 1790-1915. The volume covers the period implied 
in the title. It is based on data published in the United States 
Bureau of Census reports of 1920-32, the data published in the 
report of religious bodies in 1926, certain other statistics on 
Negro births, and special reports which have been made by the 
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United States Bureau of the Census since the publication of the 
last general report. Valuable facts are brought together, there- 
fore, in a single volume and in handy form. 

The work deals with the proportion of Negroes in the total 
population, nativity, urbanization, the black belt, sex distribu- 
tion, age distribution, marital conditions, the ratio of children 
to women of childbearing age, school attendance, illiteracy, fam- 
ily classification, occupations, vital statistics, churches, and pris- 
ons. Of special value are the data on the Negro in the profes- 
sions, home ownership and business establishments. The volume 
is worked out in the usual order of the reports of the United 
States Bureau of Census. It goes into such details as to time and 
place, indicating the status of rural and urban areas and the 
progress made from decade to decade or from century to century. 

It is unfortunate that race distinctions are so marked in the 
United States as to require the compilation of data with respect to 
race; but since these obtain it is fortunate that we have these 
data bearing upon the Negro that the race may be given credit 
for what it actually accomplished and may know wherein it has 
not advanced as rapidly as it must to equal the pace of the more 
highly favored competitors. 

This race is especially indebted to the untiring efforts of 
Charles E. Hall who has made the publication of this volume pos- 
sible. He deserves unstinted praise not only for this particular 
task but for other services which he has daily rendered investiga- 
tors who have sought from the Bureau of Census various sta- 
tistics bearing upon the Negro. Many an author who has at- 
tained fame and position of influence could not have been able 
thus to impress the public had he not been assisted by Charles 
EK. Hall and his staff of co-workers. 

C. G. Woopson 


European Civilization, Its Origin and Development. By various 
contributors, under the direction of Edward Eyre. Volumes 
I, II, and III. (Oxford University Press, London, 1934- 
1935.) 


This is a monumental work under the direction of a dis- 
tinguished man who visions world history as it has been influ- 
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enced by Europe or the Europeanization of the universe. Some 
of the greatest scholars of England are cooperating with him to 
produce the seven volumes of which the work will consist. The 
first volume deals with such topics as primitive man, early cul- 
ture in the East, especially in Ancient Egypt, Judea, and Greece. 
The second volume takes up the Roman Republic, the prehistoric 
era in the West, the Roman Empire and Christianity, and the 
Later Empire and the barbarians. The third volume, carrying 
forward the work of the others, goes into the struggles of the 
church as treated under such captions as ‘‘The Contrast and the 
Tradition, The Tradition at Work,’’ ‘‘The Second Attack,’’ 
‘““The Centre Returns to Rome,’’ ‘‘The Third Attack,’’ and ‘‘The 
Great Revival.’’ The Volume then deals with ‘‘The Renaissance 
of Monarchy,’’ ‘‘The Crusades,’’ ‘‘ Medieval Institutions,’’ ‘‘Me- 
dieval Culture,’’ and ‘‘The Beginnings of Transformation.’’ 


With respect to the Negro himself little about him in par- 
ticular has been said. He is mentioned casually among the others 
in the treatment of world problems. In the first volume the in- 
fluence of Christianity in Africa, the early culture of that conti- 
nent, the relation of the natives to the Greeks, the languages of 
the people, and the Egyptian and Carthaginian elements played 
conspicuous parts. In the second volume attention is directed 
to African art, the extension of the influence of the church to 
that quarter, and the influence of the Romans in the Northern 
part of the continent. In the third volume the same efforts are 
noted especially with respect to Gregory the Great and Justinian. 
The penetration of Arabs in North Africa is also treated. 


It is expected that the remaining four volumes of this work 
coming nearer to affairs of our day will have more to say about 
the Africans and their descendants in other parts of the world. 
Numbers of Africans were carried to Europe, especially after 
the Crusades, and when the Europeans entered upon the great 
commercial expansion by which America was accidentally dis- 
eovered the Negroes already in Europe came with the explorers 
to this side of the Atlantic, and the slave trade of later years 
brought them from Africa to the Western Hemisphere in larger 
numbers. 


C. G. Woopson 
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Ethiopia, a Pawn in European Diplomacy. By F. Ernest Work. 
(Published by the author and sold by the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C., 1935. Pp. 354. Price $3.15.) 


The publication of this book is timely, and it is fortunate that 
the author, who served as educational adviser to the Negus of 
Abyssinia, had the opportunity to obtain his information by his 
own observation and independent research. He claims to have 
had access to documents which the public hitherto had not been 
able to reach and can, therefore, speak with more authority than 
those who are now writing freely but not intelligently upon 
Abyssinia. A book of this type, then, should fill a long felt 
want especially in this country where practically nothing is 
known concerning this so-called ancient Ethiopia. Even in 
European circles there is no historian who has been able to 
trace definitively the connection between the present Empire and 
the Ancient Ethiopia. These people have their own annals and 
ehronicles in the Amharic, their native tongue, but these ar- 
chives have not as yet been exploited by scholars. For this rea- 
son our knowledge about Ethiopia is limited to what we can 
learn about it in approaching that past through the better known 
contemporary accounts of ancient Judea, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. These sources, of course, are meager. 

Dr. Work, however, has not dealt with this early history. He 
is concerned with that phase of it implied in the title of the 
volume itself. The book mentions briefly only the background 
of the people and proceeds almost abruptly to the task of show- 
ing how European nations in deceiving the native kings and 
grabbing their land finally met in Ethiopia a ruler who would 
not drink their gin and sign the proposed treaties while under 
intoxication. 

The work deals mainly with the situation of 1885 when the 
partition of Africa had been generally agreed upon by the con- 
quering nations of Europe. It accounts for the elimination of 
Germany from Northeast Africa by the treaty of 1890 which 
provided that she should not advance farther North than Lake 
Victoria. This, of course, left Italy, France and England as 
the competitors for Abyssinia. The ambitious schemes of Italy 
resulting in the signing of the treaty of Uccialli which she tried 
to interpret as making Ethiopia her colony led to the annihila- 
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tion of the Italian army in the battle of Adowa in 1896 and conse- 
quently the recognition of Abyssinia as an independent nation. 

Italy was not through with the game, however, and in her 
weak condition threw her influence toward England contending 
at that time for a sphere of influence to control the waters of Lake 
Tsana in opposition to France endeavoring at the same time to 
establish a sphere of economic influence from Jibuti into the 
heart of the country. This effort has later been crowned with 
the success of building a railroad from that point to the capital. 
These three nations finally reached an agreement in the treaty of 
1906 which they now refer to as ‘‘guaranteeing the integrity and 
independence of Abyssinia.’’ This, however, was not their in- 
tention, and the treaty does not carry any such provision. It 
merely provides that no one of these three powers will take any 
part of this territory without consulting the other. It is implied 
that the three may agree upon an equal partition of this area. 

After that time, however, the World War came. Menelik 
died and was succeeded by an emperor whom the people de- 
throned for going over to the Mohammedan religion, and prob- 
ably because he supported the central powers during the World 
War. Menelik’s daughter was placed on the throne and she 
turned the support of the country to the allies. These powers, 
however, in order to procure the support of Italy in the World 
War had actually promised her Abyssinia if at the close of the 
World War the German colonies should fall into the hands of 
the allies and be disposed of to France and England as it actual- 
ly happened. Not having the heart, however, to turn Abyssinia 
over to another country when she had supported the allies dur- 
ing this international conflict, Italy came out of the war without 
very much territorial expansion. Yet when the League of Na- 
tions was formed the Italian representatives were among the 
first to insist that Abyssinia be admitted on equal footing with 
the other nations, while England, which today is opposing any 
aggression in Abyssinia, objected to its admission to the League 
of Nations because of undesirable conditions obtaining there at 
that time. With the rise of Mussolini, however, things assumed 
a new aspect. All of this is set forth in this interesting work on 
Abyssinia by Dr. F. E. Work. 

C. G. Woopson 
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The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. By 
George Bernard Shaw. (New York, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1933.) 


Picture if you can a Negro woman, heroine of a religious 
work, sans Mumbo-Jumbo, sans Jesus, sans tom-tom, sans spirit- 
uals, sans nose rings, sans tribal superstition, sans animal skins; 
in fact, divested of all those peculiar racial and religious wor- 
ship impedimenta, and you have the unusual personality around 
which Shaw builds an African religious fable. 

This work is an odyssey in symbolism delightfully illus- 
trated by the famous woodcutter, John Farleigh. Converted to 
Christianity by an English missionary, a native girl sets out 
through the dense African forest in a quest for God, taking with 
her her knobkerry and a Bible, the latter a birthday gift from 
the missionary. With the knobkerry she rejects all inadequate 
deities. Her Bible she carries for spiritual guidance, but with 
each opening an impertinent wind blows its crumbling pages be- 
yond her grasp. 

The black girl’s meeting with the diverse gods is patterned 
in detail in chronological sequence corresponding to Biblical and 
historical precedence. In this great parliament of divine law- 
givers she finds representing the old testament nations the gods 
of Genesis, Job, Ecclesiastes and Micah; for Christendom, Jesus; 
for the followers of Allah, Mohamet; and for the moderns Vol- 
taire and Shaw. 

After he has rehearsed the myth of Jupiter and Semele, 
Voltaire advises the Black Girl to give up the elusive search and 
to cultivate a garden to the glory of God. Voltaire, because of 
his advanced years, later advises her to marry a Young Irish 
socialist. She marries George Bernard Shaw against his will, 
but finds solace in his companionship and in their children. 

Beside the various gods in this journal of the African forest 
she encounters other individuals whose manner and dress _ be- 
speak their function of their post and nationality. Among these 
persons is a myop whose chief aim in life centers upon spec- 
tacular additions to the world’s body of scientifically ascer- 
tained knowledge. Then there is a Greek youth, a Roman soldier 
on guard at the foot of the cross. Later she meets a colorful 
earavan of churches, cathedrals and mosques borne on the 
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shoulders of overburdened men on parade, each bearer claiming 
vicegerency to the only truth, and chief marshalled by St. Peter. 
Her meeting with the Caravan of the curious outstrips easily in 
interest all other adventures with other than gods in this narra- 
tive. This expeditionary group evades her god-seeking queries 
and begins to argue terracentrically on all the sciences, finally con- 
cluding that higher mathematics is the root of all truth. The 
Black Girl expresses anger for their treatment of her com- 
patriots until one of the women declares that she is upsetting 
the men and threatens to kill the god-seeker with her own re- 
volver if no one else will volunteer. With this threat the Black 
Girl brandishes her knobkerry and flees, always measuring her 
distance with a backward glance in fear of pursuit. After this 
she meets an image maker with whom her chief quarrel is the 
coldness of his images and the mock modesty of his images who 
cover their persons. 

The daring symbolism of the fable is couched in frequently 
recurring subtleties. In detailed progress the gods become less 
and less harsh, younger and younger in physical appearance de- 
veloping from a savage idolatry and bloodlusty divinity into a 
metaphysical comprehension. ‘The first god is a white-haired, 
fair of mien aristocrat, seeking blood sacrifice. The second who 
craves verbal controversy however irrelevant has hair of silver. 
The third god’s hair is of black. The cleverest exercise in the use 
of symbols consists in the channels through which the Black Girl 
is attracted to the various gods. The first two she meets through 
the reptile family, but the symbolism is so finely shaded that the 
first snake portrayed is of a poisonous specie; the second snake 
is likewise venomous but the second, however, will not attack 
before warning. 

The God of Genesis ungratefully kills the first snake; the 
second, the God of Job, awards that snake an egg in reparation 
for his prospective conversationalist. Having been led to a god 
twice by the reptile kingdom, her third channel is through a 
maneless lion, made maneless in order that he might see more 
clearly. The next god she meets through the physical senses, 
hearing him before she sees him, for he frightens her and the 
lion away by the ferocity of her boisterous gospel. The Black 
Girl hears of gods number Four, Five and Six by the Caravan’s 
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cursory mention. The seventh god offers her a drink of water 
in his name and in this manner alleviates her suffering. The 
next god she meets through his proxy who explains and vindi- 
cates his methods of translating Allah’s canon to reward the 
righteous and frighten the wicked simultaneously. Her intellect 
leads her to Voltaire, Jupiter and Shaw. 

Despite its nomenclature, Shaw’s fable is practically devoid 
of an interest peculiar to the Negro. Only once does the race 
issue loom vital, and that singularity occurs as the Black Girl 
looks backward during her flight from the Caravan of the Curi- 
ous. Her fear is the expressed result of recognition of her pig- 
mentary disadvantage should legal action be brought against her 
by the Caravan. Otherwise the adventures of the Black Girl 
are barren of interest except for the forementioned triviality and 
for the exuberantly adjectived paragraphs contrasting the Black 
Girl with the sallow missionary, her satin skin against the ashen 
Caravan of the Curious, her coffee colored children against her 
black breasts—children of her white husband. 

The Black Girl was knighted by the author to crusade for his 
Grail because of her facile adaption to his purpose. A recent 
convert is uninhibited in her credulencies and skepticisms and 
respects by traditional discretion. Even in her debate with the 
Caravan of the Curious, the Black Girl’s expression of resent- 
ment is the flaming protest of a long smouldering anger of a ma- 
jority proletariat becoming necessarily hardened by intense servi- 
tude against a decadent eventually self destructive capitalist im- 
perialism doomed by its canon of inequal distribution. 

For his usual preface George Bernard Shaw substitutes a 
complex postlude which argues politically, economically and re- 
ligiously for and against Communism, the St. James version of 
the Holy Bible, scientific atheism, missionaries sponsored by not 
wholly credulent themselves congregations, Russia, liberalism, 
fetichism, official Christianity, subsequent delineations of the 
teachings of religious leaders, Voltaire and George Bernard Shaw. 

Just when the reading public of church goers will become 
sufficiently inured to shock to welcome this book is a question 
very dependent upon immediate international economic policy; 
but its finely chromatic, delicate symbolism merits high ranking 
for lovers of fable and ear-filling rhetoric. 


JESSIE CARTER 








NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN History 


Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, by Nathan G. Good- 
man, has come from the press of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Besides noting his achievements in medicine the author mentions 
his interest in such reforms as had to do with education and im- 
proving the lot of the Negro. In Lafayette in America Day by 
Day, by J. Bennett Nolan, from the Johns Hopkins Press in Bal- 
timore, one expects to find some mention of the improvement of 
the condition of the Negro, a matter in which the Marquis was 
much interested when in America and at home in France. Zachary 
Macaulay: His Part in the Movement for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade and Slavery, by Charles Booth, is made more illu- 
minating by Macaulay’s diary than other treatments of this ea- 
reer, although the author shows too much enthusiasm for the 
man whose biography he writes. 

Interesting Cuban-American History has been recently treated. 
In the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law has appeared The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the 
New York Press (1895-1898), by Joseph E. Wisan. The work is 
more of a source-book than a new point of view. With the two- 
fold purpose of giving pleasure and conveying historical informa- 
tion Hudson Strode has published through Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas, of New York, The Pageant of Cuba. This work dif- 
fers from that of Wisan in being an effort to write ‘‘an emotional 
and spiritual history of Cuba as well as a factual.’’ Strode tried 
to make colorful the career of the European and African inhabi- 
tants of that island. Chasing Villa; The Story Behind the Story 
of Pershing’s Expedition into Mexico, by Frank Tomkins, is a 
fine tribute to the American cavalry which ‘‘has never, in all 
American history, shown to better advantage,’’ says the author. 
It should be noted that Negro cavalrymen were the heroes of this 
expedition. 

The workers in Southern history are still active and produc- 
tive. The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861, by Henry 
T. Shanks, published in 1934 at Richmond, is beginning to re- 
ceive attention. The Secession Movement in Alabama, by Clarence 
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Phillips Denman, published at Montgomery, Alabama, in 1933, is 
also finding its way to historical circles. Some historians may 
not agree with the interpretation given in these works, but what 
these authors think about that drama is just as much history as 
the drama itself. 

Looking at a subsequent period from a slightly different point 
of view, Professor W. B. Hesseltine, of the University of Wis- 
eonsin, has published through Dodd, Mead and Company in 
New York City Ulysses 8S. Grant: Politician and Statesman. The 
rise of the Negro in Politics in Chicago has been treated in Harold 
F. Gosnell’s Negro Politician published by the University of 
Chicago Press. This work will be reviewed shortly in Tue Jour- 
NAL OF NEGRO History. 

Other works of varying value have also appeared. From the 
University of Virginia have come two Phelps-Stokes Fellowship 
Papers: Red Hill—Neighborhood Life and Race Relations in a 
Rural Section, by W. L. Leap, and Charlottesville—A Study of 
Negro Life and Personality, by Helen De Corse. From the Friend- 
ship Press in New York City has come Winfred Elizabeth Hul- 
bert’s Latin American Backgrounds which all but ignores the 
Negro who figured conspicuously in that area. The A. M. E. Book 
Coneern in Philadelphia has published Joseph Roosevelt Coan’s 
Daniel Alexander Payne, Christian Educator, a book inadequate 
from the point of view of exposition but containing valuable 
source material. 


ARTICLES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Questions bearing particularly upon the Negro in the United 
States still oceupy considerable space in the magazines of the 
country. In the May issue of the Journal of Southern History ap- 
peared ‘‘British Consuls and the Negro Seamen Acts,’’ by Jarvis 
M. Morse; and ‘‘Thirty Years of a Mississippi Plantation: Charles 
Whitmore of ‘Montpelier’,’’ by Mack Swearingen. In the June 
number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review appeared 
*‘Sourees of Southern Migration into the Old Northwest,’’ by 
John D. Barnhart. In the September issue of the same magazine 
appeared ‘‘Economie Factors in the Abandonment of Recon- 
struction,’’ by William B. Hasseltine; and ‘‘Zachariah Chandler’s 
Part in the Reelection of Abraham Lineoln,’’ by Winfred A. 
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Harbison. Professor W. A. Russ has continued the publication 
of various chapters from his thesis with an article on ‘‘ Disfran- 
chisement in Virginia under Radical Reconstruction’’ in T'yler’s 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July, 1935. 
William A. Mabry contributed an article along practically the 
same line in the discussion of ‘‘Negro Suffrage and Fusion Rule 
in North Carolina’’ in North Carolina Historical Review, April, 
1935. 


Books ON AFRICA 


The problem of Indirect Rule in Africa is taken up in An- 
thropology in Action by G. Gordon Brown with the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press as the publishers. An important study has been 
given the public as The Ovimbundu of Angola, by Dr. W. D. 
Hambly, a publication of the Field Museum of Natural History 
of Chicago, 1934. L. Bittremieux’s Mayombsche Namen from the 
press of 8. S. Coeurs of Louvain comes within the same field; and 
so does R. R. Markett’s Sacraments of Simple Folks from the 
Clarendon Press in 1933. Attention has been directed to Von 
Wilhelm Immenroth’s Inaugural dissertation at Géttingen in 1933 
entitled Kultur und Umwelt der Kleinwiichsigen in Afrika. It is 
noted that the historical traditions of the Hausa people have been 
continued in publishing in 1933 from the C. M. S. Bookshop in 
Lagos Labarun Hausawa da Makwabtansu, Littafi na biyu. 

Interesting is W. P. Kennedy’s Law and Cus.om of the South 
African Constitution, published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1935. The work takes up such questions as ‘‘Coloured and Na- 
tive Franchise,’’ ‘‘ Native Courts,’’ and ‘‘ Native Commissioners,”’ 
which show the exclusion of the natives from the national govern- 
ment. Of still greater interest to the Africans themselves prob- 
ably is the work of the Rev. W. J. Platt entitled The African 
Prophet, an account of an unusual success of a Negro evangelist, 
brought out by the Student Christian Movement Press in 1934. 
Of this same type are such works as Angola, the Land of the 
Blacksmith Prince, by John T. Tucker, from the World Dominion 
Press in 1933, Die Geschichte der Schweizer Mission in Siidafrika 
von thren Anfdngen bis zur Gegenwart, by Valentin Niiesch, Zu- 
rich, 1933; and Das Buch der Deutschen Weltmission, by Von D. 
Julius Richter, Gotha, 1935. 
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Through the Oxford University Press H. A. Wyndham has 
brought out a work of a rather pretentious title, Native Educa- 
tion: Ceylon, Java, Formosa, the Philippine Islands, French Indo- 
China, and British Malaya. In covering such a large area the 
author had to depend upon the observations and opinions of 
others. He raises, however, that important question, ‘‘Why does 
one race take upon itself the education of another race, is not 
education something belonging to, and sacred to, a people for 
preparing their own children in their own way for their own 
lives?’’ 

Other works of importance on Africa have recently been pub- 
lished in France. One notes among these La Conquéte du Came- 
roun, by General de Division Aymérich (Paris, 1933); Plan de 
Monographie Régionale, by Henri Labouret (Paris, 1933); Les 
Manding et Leur Langue, by the same author (Paris, 1934); La 
Colonisation Italienne en Libye, Problemes et Methodes, by M. 
Augustin Bernard (Paris, 1935); Les Pécheurs de Guet N’Dar, 
by N. Leca (Paris, 1935); Le Sénégal, by G. G. Beslier (Paris, 
1935); L’Afrique Noire, by Jacques Weulersse (Paris, 1935) ; 
Tableau de l’Expansion Européenne a travers le Monde de la 
Fin du XII* au Début du X1X¢ Siécle, by Alfred Martineau and 
Ph. May (Paris, 1935). 

One sees displayed today in the bookstores of Paris L’Empire 
des Négus de la Reine de Saba a la Société des Nations, by Pierre- 
Alype (Paris, 1925); A Travers l’Empire de Menelik, by Jean 
d’Esme (Paris, 1928); La Voie sans Disque, by André Armandy 
(Paris, 1931); Vers les Terres Hostiles de l’Ethiopie, by Henry 
de Monfreid; Ethiopie XX° Siécle, by Henriette Celarié (Paris, 
1934); Les Flambeurs d’Hommes, by Marcel Griaule (Paris, 
1934) ; Ethiopie Moderne, by La Comtesse de Jumilhac (Paris, 
1933) ; Chez le Rot des Rois d’Ethiopie, by Henri Rebeaud (Paris, 
1934); Ethiopie, Empire des Négres Blancs, by Alexandre Liano 
(Paris, 1935). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Articles bearing upon the natives in various parts of Africa 
have been informing. Among these are ‘‘Black and White in 
Rhodesia,’’ by B. W. Lloyd (Empire Review, July, 1935) ; ‘‘Kam- 
ba Riddles, Proverbs and Songs’’ (Archives d’Etudes Orientales, 
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Vol. XX, No. 3, Upsala 1931); and ‘‘Zur Biologie und Anthro- 
pologie der Kenja,’’ by L. Balner and V. Lebzelter (Anthropos, 
Nos. 1-2, 1935). 

In the July issue of Africa appeared the following: ‘‘Nupe 
State and Community,’’ by S. F. Nadel, ‘‘An Experiment in Ap- 
plied Anthropology,’’ by G. C. Baker; ‘‘Field Methods in the 
Study of Modern Culture Contacts,’’ by I. Schapera; ‘‘ Essentials 
of African Culture,’’ by Agnes C. L. Donohugh; ‘‘Notes sur le 
Mariage chez des Paiens Du Nord-Cameroun,’’ by Ad. Leger; 
‘‘The Divine Umundri King,’’ by M. D. W. Jeffreys; ‘‘Von Der 
Gottesvorstellung Der Bakwiri,’’ by J. Ittmann. 

In the July issue of the Journal of the Royal African Society 
appeared the following: ‘‘The Royal African Society,’’ by the 
Earl of Athlone; ‘‘Some Notes on the History of the African 
Society,’’ by Captain Frederick Shelford; ‘‘Education under In- 
direct Rule,’’ by A. Victor Murray; ‘‘Secret Letters from the 
Khedive Ismail,’’ by E. A. Stanton; ‘‘The Meaning of ‘Indirect 
Rule’,’’ by W. Ormsby-Gore; ‘‘The Recruiting of Native La- 
bour;’’ ‘‘Land Apportionment in Southern Rhodesia,’’ by A. C. 
Jennings; ‘‘Native Education in South Africa,’’ by Dr. Jean 
Van Der Poel; ‘‘The African Conception of Law,’’ by J. H. 
Driberg. 

In the Journal de la Société des Africanistes, tome v, fasciule 
i, 1935, appeared ‘‘Les Tatouages chez les Indigénes de Madagas- 
ear,’’ by Raymond Decary; ‘‘Le Tibesti et les Téda: Une Cir- 
eoncision,’’ by Charles Le Coeur; ‘‘Sur La Sébiba,’’ by Captain 
Guy; ‘‘Le Néolithique au Cameroun,’’ by Jacques Fourneau; 
‘Notice sur la ‘Ville Ineconnue’,’’ by Captain Carroque; ‘‘Les 
Peintures Rupestres de 1’Ennedi,’’ by E. Passemard and H. De 
Saint-Floris. 

In the delayed numbers of Outre-Mer for 1934 other interest- 
ing articles may be found. Among these are ‘‘Les Gourounsi du 
groupe Voltaique. De L’individu jusqu’a l’age adulte,’’ by G. L. 
Ponton; ‘‘L’Esprit de la colonisation portugaise, le Statut indi- 
gene,’’ by Gastao Sousa Dias; ‘‘L’propagande de la Deutsche 
Kolonialgesellschaft,’’ by R. Guignard; ‘‘Lyon et la propagande 
coloniale,’’ by M. Chabert; ‘‘Le Statut des Indigénes convertis 
ou evolués en Afrique Occidentale Francaise, by R. Randau; ‘‘La 
nouvelle Charte organique de ]’Empire colonial portugais,’’ by 
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M. Bataillon; ‘‘Matam, Cercle du Senegal,’’ by Christian Laigret; 
‘‘La réforme de 1’administration indigéne au Congo Belge,’’ by 
Louis Geismar; ‘‘L’action gouvernementale et les coutumes indi- 
génes en Afrique Orientale Franeaise,’’ by the same author; 
‘‘L’Evolution de nos colonies de peuplement,’’ by M. Latron; 
‘*Colonisation,’’ by Governour General J. Brévié; ‘‘ Recherche 
des Fondements d’une administration indigéne associée a 1]’effort 
d’organisation frangais,’’ by F. Rougier; ‘‘Recherche sur une 
économie paysanne africaine,’’ by A. Rinkenbach; ‘‘Fondements 
naturels politiques et moraux des travaux nigériens, by E. Bélime; 
Role social de l’enseignement en Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 
by Colonel Conil; ‘‘L’outillage économique et le developpement 
social en Afrique Occidentale Frangaise,’’ by J. Mahé. 


In the Bulletin du Comite d’Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques 
de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, tome xvii, No. 3, 1934, ap- 
peared among other articles ‘‘Note sur les parlers touaregs du 
Soudan,’’ by A. Basset, and ‘‘L’organisation coutumiére de la 
Collectivité Leboue de Dakar,’’ by C. Michel. 


In the May-June number of the Revue de l’Aucam for 1935, 
giving an account of the second congress of the Academica Unio 
Catholicas Adjuvans Missiones, at Louvain, Belgium, an interest- 
ing program is reported. Among the persons who spoke on the 
topic ‘‘Chez les Noirs d’Afrique’’ were M. Pinto, M. Duboccage, 
and Mademoiselle Hanquet. Louis T. Achille, instructor at How- 
ard University, spoke on the Negroes in America. 


The various articles on Abyssinia now appearing in the maga- 
zines and newspapers are too numerous to mention. Most of them 
are misinforming for the reason that they are written by persons 
who have never seen the country or have merely visited that land. 
They cannot speak with authority. Abyssinia is one of those 
parts of the world which have gone along for centuries without 
noticing what was going on without and attracting the attention 
of few persons desirous of knowing what was being transacted 
within its limits. Persons who are interested in understanding 
the present controversy will find it profitable to read Dr. F. 
Ernest Work’s ETHIOPIA, OR ABYSSINIA, A PAWN IN 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, now being sold by the Associated 
Publishers. 
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The following articles which have recently appeared in maga- 
zines may be also helpful: ‘‘ Mussolini’s ‘Masterwork’ in Afriea,’’ 
by Ignatius Phayre (The Quarterly Review, July, 1935) ; ‘‘ Abys- 
sinia, the League on Trial,’’ by the Editor (Reviews of Reviews, 
London, August, 1935); ‘‘Le Destin de l’Abyssinie,’’ by André 
Armandy (Lectures Pour Tous, September, 1935); ‘‘La Ques- 
tion Ethiopienne,’’ by Roland de Marés (Revue de Paris, Septem- 
ber, 1935); ‘‘Ethiopie, 1935,’’ by the Editor (La Revue Belge, 
September, 1935); ‘‘Italy’s Gamble for Ethiopia,’’ by Allan 
Nevins and ‘‘The Risks of the Game,’’ by Ignatius Phayre (Cur- 
rent History, September, 1935); ‘‘Le Conflit Italo-Abyssin vu 
d’Extreme Orient,’’ by Leon Archimbaud (Revue du Pacifique, 
July-August, 1935); ‘‘The League and Abyssinia,’’ by Sir Ed- 
ward Grigg (The Fortnightly, August, 1935); ‘‘Conditions of 
Warfare in Abyssinia,’’ by J. H. Driberg (The New Statesman 
and Nation, August 31, 1935); ‘‘Italy and Ethiopia,’ by H. 
Seaetta, Robert G. Woolbert, W. E. B. Du Bois, and Halford L. 
Hoskins, also a short bibliography of the Ethiopian dispute 
(Foreign Affairs, October, 1935) ; ‘‘Mussolini, the Foreign Office 
and Abyssinia,’’ by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel (The Con- 
temporary Review, September, 1935) ; ‘‘A Realist Looks at Ethi- 
opia,’’ by Carleton 8. Coon (Atlantic, September, 1935); and 
‘‘Die Stammsage der Athiopish-Abessinischen Dynastie’’ (legends 
on the origin of the Abyssinian dynasty), by H. V. Mzik (Mitter 
lungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, XLV, 1935). 


GENERAL 


With the scientific approach certain contributors to the cur- 
rent magazines have written articles which deserve attention. 
Among these are ‘‘Religious Sectarianism and Race Prejudice,”’ 
by Lyford P. Edwards; and ‘‘Race Prejudice in the Administra- 
tion of Justice,’’ by Thorsten Sellin (The American Journal of 
Sociology, September, 1932); ‘‘Scientifie Pitfalls of Racialism,’’ 
by Julian Huxley (The Yale Review, Summer, 1935) ; ‘‘Il proble- 
ma della tubercolosi nelle razze di colore,’’ by F. Frassetto (Gior- 
nale di Medicina Militare, No. 6, 1934). Professor Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, of Northwestern University, has made available in off- 
printed form the interesting Chapter VII of A Handbook of So- 
cial Psychology entitled ‘‘Social History of the Negro.’’ 
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Mixing science somewhat with nationalism, the first number of 
the Zeitschrift fur Rassenkunde for 1934 carried an article on 
‘‘The Influence of Economic Conditions on the Admixture of 
Races,’’ by C. Davenport. In the same magazine appeared ‘‘Der 
heutige Stand der farbigen Gefahr,’’ by E. Schultz-Ewerth. In 
the second issue of this magazine of this year appeared ‘‘Ge- 
danken zu einer Pathologie der menschlichen Rassen Gruppen,’’ 
by V. Suk, consisting of reflections on the pathology of racial 
groups; and there appeared several installments of ‘‘Die Ras- 
senforschung in Poland’’ (racial research in Poland), by I. 
Schwidetzky. 


PERSONAL 


Recently there passed from life Dr. Alice Werner, the woman 
who established throughout the world an excellent reputation for 
her knowledge of African’ natives and their languages. The vari- 
ous works which she produced are too numerous to be mentioned 
in this brief notice. Probably no other woman following Miss 
Kingsley did so much to enlighten the world on Africa and to 
inculcate an appreciation of the civilizations of that continent. 
In her passing science has lost a great worker and humanity a 
dear friend. 


The following comment by the Rev. E. W. Smith appeared in 
the July issue of the Journal of the Royal African Society: 


Perhaps it may be permitted to one who twelve years ago took 
over from Dr. Alice Werner her share in the responsibility for 
the editorial pages of the JouRNAL to write of his personal knowl- 
edge of her. The writer has enjoyed her friendship, was at one 
time her pupil, and has been closely associated with her in more 
than one enterprise on behalf of the Africa whom they both loved. 
She was an extraordinarily gifted woman who bore her weight 
of learning with a charming modesty. In this country she stood 
almost alone, for many years, as an authority on Bantu languages; 
in her chosen field of scholarship she was sound and accurate; 
eminently sane where many indulge in vain speculation. She was 
always ready to place her vast stores of knowledge at the disposal 
of students. Her interest in the African people was genuine, pro- 
found and informed; in her passing they lost a real friend. Her 
memory will be cherished by all who knew her, not only for her 
learning, but still more for her kindly nature and goodness of 
heart. 
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Another great worker for humanity passed away March 29, 
1935. This was Archdeacon James 8. Russell, founder and 
principal of the St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Virginia. In the Richmond Times of that day ap- 
peared as an editorial the following well-deserved tribute: 


It is no exaggeration to say that Archdeacon James S. Russell, 
whose death occurred yesterday, was one of the greatest of con- 
temporary Virginians. His work as the founder and principal of 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School for Negroes at Law- 
renceville was monumental. Not only as an educator, but as a 
religious leader, he was one of the towering figures of his day. 
Twice he declined a bishopric in the Episcopal Church. The Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of divinity. His school was the largest institution of its 
kind in the United States fostered by the Episcopal Church. 

Archdeacon Russell was born in Mecklenburg County, of slave 
parents. By persistent effort, he became finely trained, a man of 
scholarly attainments. Then he set out on his great mission to 
aid in educating his race. In St. Paul’s first graduating class 
were two Negroes. Now the school has an enrollment of more 
than 1,200 and draws its students from virtually every State 
in the Union. 

Archdeacon Russell exercised an extraordinary influence over 
his pupils. A man of irreproachable conduct himself, he enjoyed 
the faculty of leading others into the path of rectitude. During 
the campaign last summer to make up a deficiency in the school 
budget, the statement was made that, during the 46 years of its 
existence, no student at St. Paul’s had ever been arrested in 
Brunswick County on a criminal charge. 

Many thousands of students, learning such trades and ocecu- 
pations as carpentry, brick masonry, printing, plumbing, tailoring, 
agriculture, dressmaking and domestic science, have passed 
through the Lawrenceville school since Archdeacon Russell found- 
ed it 47 years ago. Today these useful citizens in all parts of 
the United States rise up to call him blessed. 
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GO TO SCHOOL 


and 
GO TO THE BEST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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” 


Go where the atmosphere is Christian 

2. Where the training in character building ideals is the chief 
objective 

3. Where qualities of leadership are developed 

4. Where you can take your academic training and learn a trade 

at the same time 


ACADEMIC COURSES TRADES 
Standard Junior High School—Two Dressmaking Domestic Science 
years Handicraft and Arts 
Senior High School—Four years Social Service Homemaking 
Junior College—Two years Music and Public Speaking 
Athletics 
STUDENTS: 


The students are ambitious girls who come from every section of the 
country. 
EXCELS IN FOREIGN SERVICE: 


The Training School has prepared and sent more girls to serve in foreign 
fields than any other Negro institution. 


FINE FACULTY: 
We select Christian teachers from the best colleges and universities. 
SPECIAL: 
Girls who have native ability for vocal or instrumental music and those 
who desire to become public speakers will find the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The place to develop their powers 
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II. Early Domestic Slave-Trading _His Largest Sale : 
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V. Virginia and the Richmond XIII. Various Features of the Inter- 
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VII. Slave-Hiring XV. oo the Mistress of the 
VIII. The Height of the Slave-Trade XVI. High Prices and ‘‘The Negro- 
in Charleston Fever’’ 


IX. Dividing Families and Selling XVII. The Status of Slave-Trading 
Children Separately—Restrict- XVIII. Estimates as to Numbers, Trans- 
tions actions and Value 


An authoritative study of a subject of never-ending interest and importance to 
students and readers of history. It is realistic, picturesque and analyzes facts and 
conditions with a masterly poise. 


It deserves a place in every library. 
Order Through Regular Source of Book Supply or Publishers 
12-20 Hopkins PI. J. H. FURST COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 








Press COMMENTS ON “SLAVE-TRADING IN 


THE OLpD SouTH”’ 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy spade 
work which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary newspaper 
material for his Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written with the 
passion and purple of Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical of the 
fashionable tone in current history writing; but it presents evidence which is an 
inescapable part of the real historical record. There is no passion in Mr. Bancroft’s 
book; but the facts themselves shout .... ‘Children,’ says Professor Ulrich B. 
Phillips, accepted as an impartial authority on the Old South, ‘were hardly ever sold 
separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no difficulty in proving the contrary. There were even 
traders who made a specialty of selling young children.’’—Lewis GANNETT in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


“A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling a 
long-standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade in 
the old South .... Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum Southern 
civilization should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. Not that it offers a glam- 
orous picture; far from that, it describes a phase of history which is no less funda- 
mental and important because it is unpleasant.’’—EpwarpD Wyatt, in the Rich- 
mond, Va., News Leader. 


‘CA curious, terrible book is this .... It is a scholarly piece of work, docu- 
mented carefully and written with some sense of historical perspective.’’—W. A. W. 
in Emporia Gazette. 


‘*Mr. Frederick Bancroft shows us slave trading as it really was .... He 
shows that restrictions against separating families and other such brutal phases of 
the trade meant little or nothing, and, indeed, we see the business exactly as it 
was, neither darker nor lighter.’’—London Spectator. 


‘“No student of our intermingled political, social, and industrial history can af- 
ford to overlook Mr. Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, which is a gen- 
uinely important work in its special field ..... and it is also absorbingly inter- 
esting, packed with out-of-the-way information and illuminating anecdote, and with 
illustrations so chosen as to make them appear as a vital part of the narrative 
itself.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘Bancroft has been very thorough in his research, and equally neutral in his 
descriptions. He lets the practice, in a word, speak for itself. The illustrations 
are made from pictures drawn at the time slavery was in its heyday and from re- 
productions of slave advertisements in scores of southern newspapers. This book 
is a revelation of how farspread and permeating was the traffic in slaves.’’— 
Ohio State Journal. 


‘Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things .... Proceeding system- 
atically, he studied the slave trade at the various centers from which it radiated 
. .. The book is surcharged with facts to prove that traders did not hesitate to 
separate wives from their husbands and sold young children throughout the slave- 
holding area .... He further shows that indirectly the proudest blood in that 
section participated in the traffic, that actual slave traders were sometimes their 
‘most highly respected citizens.’ Fancy girls were sold for cuncubinage and mas- 
ters raised families by their women slaves.’’—The Journal of Negro History. 


‘<Dr, Bancroft knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. He talks 
not about moonlight and magnolias, but about the auction block. Particularly he 
administers an antidote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown for 
the institution of slavery .... Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of families, 
showing how inevitable it was, despite assertions by masters and traders that it 
was not done; he treats of slave breeding, of coffles, ‘fancy girls,’ self-salesman- 
ship often displayed by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illustrated with an 
abundance of documentary material. The book is as packed with human imterest 
as any you will find, and is quite as surely packed with thorough scholarship.’ ’— 
Broapus MITOHELL, in Baltimore Sun. 





